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THE EMPLOYMENT OF QUICK-FIRING SIX- 
POUNDER SHELL-GUNS FOR THE NAVAL 
SERVICE. 


THE naval part of the machine-gun question has developed with 
amazing rapidity during the last few years, as evidenced not alone by 
the greater numbers of machine-guns now considered as a necessary 
part of every ship’s armament, but also that the sphere of utility of this 
arm has been daily growing in extent until, with the advent of the 
quick-firing 6-pounder shell-guns recently adopted in the English 
navy, the limit seems to have been reached, or very nearly so. 

When machine-guns were first introduced, and for a long period 
afterwards, there was but one kind, viz., those of “small bore,” or more 
recently of “rifle calibre,’ with many barrels, and in which all the 
other features, now proved to be indispensable for such weapons, were 
sacrificed to that of “rapidity of fire ;’ whereas at this time we find a 
particular kind devised for each function of naval warfare. For in- 
stance, there now exist ship, boat, landing, and top rifle-calibre machine- 
guns; anti-torpedo boat, solid shot and shell machine-guns; ship, boat, 
landing, and top quick-firing single-barreled shell-guns; and, lastly, 
torpedo boat, solid shot and shell machine-guns. 

While though it cannot be asserted that the military part of the 
question has been as yet developed in anything approaching the same 
degree, yet there is a decided tendency just at present to accord the 
machine-guns a fair opportunity of practically demonstrating their 
actual qualifications for service in the field. 

Hitherto the employment of rifle-calibre machine-guns on shore 
by the military, or by naval brigades, can only be described as desultory 
and wanting in any real attempt to utilize to the utmost all the im- 
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mense advantages undoubtedly possessed by these weapons; and here 
it is worthy of notice that though more has been achieved in the matter 
of developing naval machine-guns than has been the case with the 
military ones, yet it is in military operations alone that this arm has 
been submitted to the crucial test of actual service. 

It was due to the same causes, viz., want of appreciativeness of 
their value and absence of any practical knowledge of their use, that 
torpedoes played so minor a part in the Russo-Turkish war. 

No implement of war, however inherently perfect, can ever be 
expected to or will ever prove its true value as such, if it be handled 
by those lacking practical knowledge of its manipulation and an en- 
thusiastic belief in its power. 

But it is of the most recent phase of the naval machine-gun ques- 
tion that I propose to deal in this paper, viz., the adoption of a 
6-pounder machine, or quick-firing shell-gun by the English Admi- 
ralty. The great size and power of this machine-gun marks this event 
as of special significance, while in conjunction with the fact that it is 
the first machine shell-gun of any kind introduced into the British 
navy it must be considered as an epoch in the history of this arm; 
and as one of the two systems of these English 6-pounder guns is that 
of a well-known American inventor, Mr. Hotchkiss, a description of 
these guns and an explanation of their uses for the naval service seems 
particularly applicable to the pages of this well-known journal. 

It is necessary to point out here that these 6-pounders, and all 
weapons of the same class, cannot be correctly termed “ machine-guns,” 
as they are not fed “automatically” but “by hand ;” thus we find this 
new type denominated as “ rapid” or “ quick-firing” guns. 

In the French navy particularly, and in some other navies as well, a 
special nature of machine shell-gun has been in use for some considerable 
time for the express purpose of defending ships against the attack of the 
dreaded torpedo-boat (I refer here to the well-known Hotchkiss five- 
barreled revolving 37-millimetre gun), but it has remained for Eng- 
land, who has preferred, in common with other naval powers, a rapid 
and volley-firing solid-shot gun as her anti-torpedo boat weapon (as 
represented by the Nordenfelt four-barreled 1-inch gun), to appreciate 
the value of the powerful quick-firing guns, and to initiate their in- 
troduction on a large scale into naval armaments as a general service 
weapon ; at the same time experiments are now being carried out by 
all the principal naval powers with this class of machine-gun, so that 
we may expect to find at no far distant date the general introduction of 
one kind or another of these quick-firing guns. 

A weapon such as these rapid-firing guns, which, among other val- 
uable properties, has those of considerable penetrative power, accuracy, 
and rapidity of fire, would for these reasons alone create a demand, 
supposing that such did not already exist, but there are many causes 
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rendering the employment of this class of weapon an absolute neces- 
sity. 

First and foremost, it is manifest that in the event of a struggle for 
supremacy occurring between any of the first-class naval powers, the 
destruction and necessarily the protection of commerce will form one 
of the most important duties to be performed by the respective naval 
forces; thus we find these powers vying with each other in the con- 
struction of iron or steel cruisers specially designed for high speed ; 
further, it is an accepted fact that in future naval wars the better class 
of merchant steamers will be armed and embodied in the naval forces. 

Then, by reason of the great speed of these vessels, and their excep- 
tional manceuvring powers, as well as comparative structural strength, 
the demand is created for a weapon that shall be effective in the highest 
degree either for their attack or defense; whilst this class of gun will 
be most suitable for replacing the present light-gun equipment of all 
ships of war, which are sadly deficient in penetrative power, accuracy, 
and rapidity of fire, besides being clumsy and troublesome to manipu- 
late. 

As forming part of the armament of the armored fleet-ship (ship of 
the line), these quick-firing guns will afford her a greater probability 
of success on meeting one of these cruisers of the enemy; this vessel 
will always endeavor to escape from her slower but infinitely more 
powerful adversary, thus a running fight at long ranges will usually 
ensue from such an encounter, under which conditions the heavy guns 
of the ironclad will be of little avail, being too slow in their move- 
ments, while their great power would be wasted, and her ordinary 
light-gun equipment would be utterly inefficient for this work, for 
which is required a weapon having the properties of great comparative 
power, accuracy of fire at all ranges, fair rapidity of fire, and ease in 
manipulation, features common to the Hotchkiss and Nordenfelt more 
powerful quick-firing shell-guns. 

There is yet another service for which these weapons are pre-emi- 
nently useful, whether employed in an ironclad, cruiser, or other class 
of vessel who, whether by the fortune or misfortune of war, may be- 
come opposed by an armored ship, viz., for searching out the many 
weak parts of all armor or ironclad ships, such as the gun-posts, 
covering towers (except when abnormally thick), barbette and turret 
covers, and the unarmored portions of the hull, which in many in- 
stances is of considerable extent; these numerous vulnerable parts 
would be easily penetrated by the shells of the more powerful of these 
quick-firing guns, even at considerable ranges, and it is exceedingly 
probable that a hot fire from them might be the means of effecting 
serious, though possibly only temporary, damage, but yet sufficient to 
afford to the cruiser an opportunity of escape, or where two ironclads 
are engaged an opportunity of making a successful ram attack. 
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I have endeavored to describe in this brief sketch the main causes 
which have forced the naval authorities to obtain a class of weapon for 
the light-gun equipment of men-of-war having in a highly perfected 
state all those properties that are so conspicuous by their absence in the 
weapons at present constituting this part of naval armaments, such as 
accuracy and rapidity of fire, penetrative power, etc. 

I will now proceed to deal with the rapid-firing shell-guns which 
have been recently adopted by the English naval authorities, viz., the 
Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss 6-pounder guns, of which one hundred of 
each have been ordered. 

Those navies in which the Hotchkiss 37-millimetre revolving shell- 
gun has been introduced for the defense of ships against the torpedo- 
boat possess an advantage in comparison with those in which is pre- 
ferred for this particular service the Nordenfelt 1-inch volley-firing 
solid-shot gun, and where no shell machine-guns exist, as, in the event 
of a naval engagement, these Hotchkiss weapons would be more effective 
under such circumstances, even though firing but very small shells, 
than the Nordenfelt guns firing solid shots; and to effectually remedy 
this want of machine-gun shell-fire the English naval authorities at the 
end of 1881 issued tenders to six of the principal gunmakers of Eng- 
land to submit, for a competitive trial, a rapid-firing 6-pounder shell- 
gun, subject to certain conditions relating to ballistic and constructive 
details, drawn up by the director of naval ordnance. 

In deciding on adopting this heavier nature of quick-firing gun the 
English Admiralty were influenced by the knowledge that for a com- 
plete ship machine-gun armament it will be necessary to provide, in 
addition to the rifle calibre and special anti-torpedo-boat guns, two 
kinds at least of these quick-firing weapons, a heavy and a light gun, 
and therefore they determined to adopt at the outset the most powerful 
weapons of this nature extant, the question of expense not being in 
their case of sufficient importance to affect this decision ; and it must be 
admitted that in this matter the English Admiralty have most certainly 
evinced their determination to bring the British naval machine-gun or 
auxiliary armaments up to the very highest state of efficiency, and far 
in advance of what has yet been attempted by any other naval power. 

The tender was accepted by three well-known gunmakers,—Messrs. 
Sir W. Armstrong & Co., of Elswick, Mr. Nordenfelt, and Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, who submitted weapons for trial to the Ordnance Committee at 
Shoeburyness in 1888, 

The conditions required to be fulfilled by these experimental quick- 
firing guns were as follows : 

The initial velocity to be not less than eighteen hundred feet per 
second ; the rapidity of fire to be twelve aimed per minute; the range 
with accuracy to be four thousand yards; the total weight of gun and 
ship mounting not to exceed ten hundredweight, the recoil to be re- 
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duced to the lowest limits, and the gun to return after recoil to the 
Jiring position ; the mounting to be suitable to either ship or boat. It 
was also specified that the crew should consist of but three men, and that 
a method of mounting the guns for field service should be provided. 

It will be necessary to draw attention here to some curious anoma- 
lies in reference to these trials: first, that though this 6-pounder gun was 
required for the naval service, and, as the conditions clearly state, as 
ship, boat, and landing guns, yet the Ordnance Committee, consisting 
of ten members, included only three naval officers, the remainder being 
made up of four royal artillery officers, one royal engineer officer, and 
two civilian members (civil engineers), and all the experiments were 
carried out at Shoeburyness with the guns mounted on shore, no test 
being made with them mounted on board ship or in a boat, though 
these are the positions where they will be used, and thus the actual 
fitness of these weapons for the service they are required for was 
never tested, nor were any experiments made with them mounted on 
field or landing carriages. 

Secondly, that though a certain specified weight (ten hundred- 
weight) was fixed, and though one of the conditions directly stated that 
the gun is intended to be used as the armament of a ship’s boats, yet 
two of the three systems submitted and allowed to compete exceeded 
the limit of weight in a considerable degree. 

Lastly, that though a means of self-regulating recoil was demanded, 
yet in one of the systems submitted, allowed to compete and eventually 
adopted, this essential requirement is not fulfilled. 

It must be remembered that these said conditions were determined 
on by the English naval authorities, who, it may fairly be presumed, 
are far more capable of understanding the requirements of a ship or 
boat gun than their compeers in the royal artillery, or royal engineers, 
or civilians. It is a curious fact that the president of the English 
committee on rifle-calibre machine-guns in 1879-80 was a naval officer, 
the competitive trials with these weapons being entirely conducted on 
shore, while military tests only were applied. 

1t may doubtless be advisable for a mixed committee to determine 
as to the ballistic qualities of new guns, but before such are finally 
adopted for the naval service further experiments should be carried out 
with them assimilated as near as possible to the actual conditions under 
which they will be employed. 

It may be mentioned that a series of tests have been made recently 
with the Nordenfelt 6-pounder gun, to prove its adaptability for mount- 
ing in the large steam-pinnaces, which have resulted most satisfactorily, 
but these were instituted after the completion of the Shoeburyness trials, 
and after the decision had been arrived at to adopt the Nordenfelt and 
Hotchkiss systems of 6-pounder guns, but surely this should have 
formed part of the original tests. 
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It is said that the 100 Hotchkiss 6-pounder ordered will be brought 
down to somewhere about the required weight; but then the question 
naturally arises whether it will retain the necessary ballistic properties 
as to velocity and accuracy, and further, can this system be provided 
with nature of recoil required by the English Admiralty. 

By being permitted to submit a gun- and ship-carriage some seventy- 
five per cent. heavier than the limit of weight specified by the English 
naval authorities, the accuracy at long ranges of the Hotchkiss weapon 
was necessarily somewhat better than that of the Nordenfelt gun, which, 
with its ship-carriage, was within the limit of weight. 

This method of proceeding hardly seems justifiable, and must act 
prejudicially to the interests of the naval and military services in that 
no inducement is held out to the leading manufacturers of war material 
to accept tenders for a competitive trial, and thus the country may lose 
the opportunity of securing the very best kind of war material it may 
require by reducing the number of competitors ; those who are deterred, 
by reason of anticipating any unfairness in the mode of conducting the 
trials, from competing, will go to and always find a market for possibly 
their superior war material in other countries. 

I will now give the details as to weight, power, etc., of the Nor- 
denfelt and Hotchkiss quick-firing 6-pounder guns as adopted for the 
English navy. 


Nordenfelt Hotchkiss 
6-pounder. 6-pounder. 


Weight of gun . . . . ; . B.S . ewts. 5.7} 7.1251 
‘“¢ of ship-carriage . ‘ ; ‘ : ; eo 4.5 6.08 
Total weight of gun and carriage. P . ‘ - & 10.2 13.2 
Weight of powder-charge ‘ ; ‘ ° . - Ibs. 2.87 1.76 
“  & projectile . . . ; ° . ° : “< 6.0 5.99 
Bursting charge of common shell : : . - ozs. 38.8 4.056 
He maximum : : ‘ ; - per minute 18 18 
Rapidity of fire) vith deliberate aim : ; i e i -¢ae 12 
Velocity muzzle ° . ° ° ° feet per second 2010 1837 
“ 1000 yards . ‘ ° ‘ ° —— “1412 12738 
ae | ; ° : ° ° <— “748 712 
: iron . ‘ . ; ° : inches 5.19 4.66 
a ae { steel . ‘ ‘ spies ° “ 68.9 3.47 
2 iron. . ; ° . “8.56 3.14 
1000 yards { Be as, asc a “267 2.35 
cs PY iron. . ° . . 1.94 1.61 
nase { steel. ‘ : : . <a 1.2 


As the Armstrong 6-pounder did not find favor with the com- 
mittee, I shall confine my remarks to the two systems of 6-pounder 
guns that were favorably reported on, viz., the Nordenfelt and Hotch- 
kiss systems, and I will briefly note the main features of difference 


1 In the Shoeburyness experiments the Nordenfelt gun weighed 4.4 cwts., and its 
initial velocity was 1870 f. s., while the Hotchkiss gun weighed some 8.6 cwts., with 
an initial velocity of 1837 f. s. 
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that exist in the construction of these 6-pounder guns and ship-car- 
riages, as well as their ammunition. 

The Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss 6-pounder guns proper resemble 
one another very closely in outward appearance, with the exception of 
the shoulder aiming-piece of the latter, which I shall refer to when 
treating of the method of aiming these weapons. The mechanisms of 
these guns differ mainly in that the Nordenfelt has a separate wedge 
and block, which in the Hotchkiss forms a single piece, and that in 
the latter system no provision is made for automatic firing. The man- 
ipulation of the mechanism is effected in the Nordenfelt system by 
means of a single lever-handle on the right-hand side of the breech, 
while in the Hotchkiss system a short double lever is employed on the 
same side. 

It may at first sight be thought that there is an advantage in hav- 
ing the wedge and block in one piece by reducing the possibility of a 
jam from either of the bearing surfaces (when the wedge and block are 
separate) becoming corroded from exposure, but actually the amount of 
rubbing surface is practically the same in the Nordenfelt and Hotch- 
kiss mechanisms, and, if anything, less in the former ; while the wedge 
and block being in one piece necessitates far greater care in closing the 
breech. 

In some trials with a Nordenfelt 13-inch quick-firing gun, having 
precisely the same kind of mechanism as for the 6-pounder of that 
system, which were conducted for the Swedish government, the weapon 
was left for eight days in the open, during which period very bad and 
changeable weather was experienced, and yet the gun was fired with the 
greatest ease on the ninth day, without having been cleaned or viled. 

It may, however, be said that both the Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss 
6-pounder mechanisms are each exceedingly simple and altogether 
exceptionally good; the comparative durability of these mechanisms 
remains yet to be proved by constant use on actual service. 

Dealing next with the methods of aiming these two guns, we find 
in this instance a considerable difference existing between the two 
systems. 

The Nordenfelt method of affording a lateral and vertical move- 
ment to the gun, consists of screw-gear manipulated by means of two 
hand-wheels, placed in the most advantageous position for the gunner 
who aims the piece. This method enables the gun to be laid with 
every facility and with rapidity, combined with accuracy, while, when 
once the proper aim has been obtained, it is not altered by the discharge 
of the piece, or by any mere movement of the man’s body. 

This system of training and elevating a gun is one of the charac- 
teristics of the Nordenfelt system, and has proved entirely satisfactory 
wherever the Nordenfelt guns, whether rifle-calibre, 1-inch, or shell- 
guns of that inventor, have been experimented with. 
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In the Hotchkiss system the lateral and vertical movement of the 
gun is secured by means of a wooden shoulder-piece attached to the 
side of the gun and projecting some distance (one and one-half feet) to 
the rear of the breech; against this wooden aiming-piece the gunner 
presses his shoulder, and thus, by the movement of his body, elevates 
or depresses, and trains the gun to the right or to the left. 

This method of aiming enables the direction of the gun to be rapidly 
changed from one point to another, but does not admit of accurate aim 
being rapidly given, while the least movement of the gunner’s body 
will alter the alignment of the gun-sights to the right or left of the 
object aimed at. 

It is, I believe, the intention of Mr. Hotchkiss to adopt a screw- 
training and elevating gear somewhat similar in principle to the Nor- 
denfelt method, which will undoubtedly enhance the value of the 
Hotchkiss guns. 

In regard to the Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss ammunition, the former 
with its solid-drawn metal cartridge-cases, and the latter with its fold- 
ing brass cartridge-case, it seems to be generally admitted that the Nor- 
denfelt ammunition is far superior. 

The great objection to the Hotchkiss folded cases is that they are 
exceedingly liable to be changed in form, and then are difficult and 
sometimes impossible to load with; while in the more powerful guns 
these cartridge-cases can rarely be used a second time, whereas the Nor- 
denfelt solid-drawn cases can be used several times, even without being 
resized. At the Shoeburyness trials, a Nordenfelt 6-pounder cartridge- 
case was refilled and fired siz times without requiring to be resized. 

The primary cost of the Nordenfelt cases is, of course, greater than 
for the Hotchkiss cases ; but the former becomes cheaper in the end, 
and, when used on board ships or in boats, no difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in collecting the discharged empty cases, and they may be 
readily refilled on board ship. 

The English naval authorities have decided on using, the solid- 
drawn cartridge-cases for both the Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss 6-pounder 
ammunition. 

Having thus described the quick-firing 6-pounder guns adopted in 
the English navy, and noted the main points in which the two systems 
(Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss) differ, I will proceed to explain their value 
as auxiliary weapons for the navy. 

This new naval weapon has all the essential properties of a ship 
light gun, for it has, taking the Nordenfelt 6-pounder as the represent- 
ative, rapidity of fire, twelve aimed shots per minute; great power, 
penetration of four inches of steel at the muzzle and one and one-half 
inches of steel at four thousand yards range ; considerable accuracy of 
fire at all ranges; high initial velocity, two thousand and ten feet per 
second, with consequently a flat trajectory, which is so essential a prop- 
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erty for long-range firing at sea ; light weight ; occupying comparatively 
small space; requiring a crew of only three men; facility in aiming; 
and, lastly, provided with ammunition where the powder charge and 
projectiles are self-contained in a solid-drawn cartridge-case. While in 
the present light naval guns all and every one of these features are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

As the auxiliary armament of the unarmored cruisers these 6-pounder 
quick-firing guns would prove most effective and invaluable. Such a 
vessel will have to depend on her superiority in the matter of speed 
if she happens to meet with a hostile ironclad, to escape capture or de- 
struction. At the same time supposing the cruiser to have actually the 
advantage of speed, yet she may, at this particular time, be short of 
coal, or her engines temporarily disabled, when her safety would lie 
in the chances she may possess of disabling, by a lucky shot, her far 
more powerful adversary by damaging her steering-gear or by bringing 
down her spars, and so possibly causing the fouling of the ironclad’s 
screw, or by effecting other serious damage; and if the cruiser be 
equipped with several of these 6-pounder guns, then a very fair chance 
is afforded her of attaining one or more of these objects, while, in the 
event of the cruiser’s engines being in proper working order and her 
coal supply complete, it may be of considerable advantage for her to 
have the chance of causing temporary disablement to the chasing 
ironclad. 

Take for instance the case of a cruiser equipped with eight of these 
quick-firing 6-pounder guns, one mounted on each quarter with right- 
astern fire, one on each bow with right-ahead fire, and two on each 
broadside. 

Then if the cruiser find herself chased by an ironclad she would 
be able to bring her two stern 6-pounder weapons to bear, together capa- 
ble of firing twenty-four shots per minute, either steel shot or armor- 
piercing shells, equivalent to a total of one hundred and forty-four pounds 
weight of metal ; each shot or shell being capable of perforating a solid 
steel plate two inches thick at two thousand yards, or a greater total 
thickness of thinner plates; while if the range be supposed to be two 
thousand yards and the chances of hitting be allowed as twenty-five 
per cent. of the shots fired, this would mean six shots striking the 
hostile vessel every minute, or at the rate of one hit every ten seconds, 
and in chasing the ironclad would expose a part of her hull vulnerable 
to these 6-pounder guns. 

Though a 64-pounder rifled breech-loading gun would, shot for shot, 
be a far more powerful weapon than one of these 6-pounder guns, yet, 
as only one of the former could be mounted in the stern of a cruiser, 
and as neither of these weapons is capable of penetrating the armored 
part of the ironclad, while both can effect the penetration of her un- 
protected parts, the single 64-pounder cannot be considered as so useful 
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as the two 6-pounder guns, owing to the far greater number of shots 
that can be discharged from the latter in the same time, and far smaller 
percentage of hits for the former weapon. 

For the same reason in the event of an engagement between two 
hostile cruisers, one being equipped with eight of these quick-firing 
6-pounder guns, that vessel would have an immense advantage, as such 
an auxiliary armament could but prove most terribly effective; four of 
these weapons could be brought into action on each broadside, which 
would mean a power of discharge every minute of forty-eight solid 
steel six-pound shot, or armor-piercing six-pound shell, equivalent to a 
total weight of metal of two hundred and eighty-eight pounds, any one 
of these shot or shell being capable of perforating her adversary at 
some four thousand yards range; while even at this long range, sup- 
posing the percentage of hits to shots fired to be twenty per cent., this 
means ten hits per minute, that is to say, ten armored shells penetrat- 
ing and bursting with at least two hundred and fifty pieces every min- 
ute inside the hostile cruiser, thus producing a most terrible effect and 
creating considerable havoc among her guns’ crews, and probably 
causing serious damage to some vital part of the vessel, either her steer- 
ing gear, motive power, etc., or by penetrating the hull beneath the 
water-line, and thus-filling one or more of her compartments,—a result 
that would be most disastrous, in so much that her steaming and man- 
ceuvring powers would be thus much impaired. 

With an armament of heavier guns on the broadside in the place 
of these 6-pounder weapons, and allowing two shots to be fired from each 
every three minutes, then only one hit at this range would be scored 
each minute, and to secure this seven to eight of the former would be 
required in the place of the four lighter guns, affording ten hits per 
minute. 

If, instead of these 6-pounder guns, it be desired to use heavier 
weapons, then from seven to eight of the latter would be required to 
allow of one hit being scored per minute at this range of four thou- 
sand yards, supposing each one to be capable of firing two shots every 
three minutes, while, as I have shown, the four 6-pounder guns would, 
in the same time and under the same conditions, afford ten hits. 

Of course the single hit of the heavier guns (64-pounder) striking 
the hostile cruiser in the right would doubtless be more disastrous to 
her than all the ten hits scored by the 6-pounder, but the chances of 
this single shot achieving such a result would be exceedingly small. 

At closer range, say one hundred yards, these four quick-firing 
weapons, using common or shrapnel shell, would score say twenty hits 
out of the forty-eight shots fired, that means one such projectile bursting 
inside the hostile cruiser every three seconds, and these twenty shells or 
shrapnels would give some six hundred pieces, or nine hundred and 
forty shrapnel bullets; and it may be fairly assumed that this almost 
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continuous hitting and bursting of shells would soon clear her gun- 
deck and demoralize her crew, while it would render the steering and 
directing of the ship almost impossible. At the same range the seven 
or eight 64-pounder guns would, under the same conditions, score only 
two hits; shell for shell the effect would be greater, but the constant 
bursting of the smaller shells would be far more harassing. 

I do not advocate for the cruiser a broadside armament, comprising 
only these quick-firing guns, but that they should form a small part 
thereof, but I very strongly advocate the adoption of these 6-pounder 
guns as stern- and bow-chasers, for which purpose they seem peculiarly 
adapted, as besides possessing comparatively great power, as well as 
rapidity of fire, they are also light and occupy but little space. 

For the same reasons these quick-firing 6-pounder guns are the very 
perfection of armament for those merchant steamers it is proposed to 
arm in future naval wars, for in this case the weight of and the space oc- 
cupied by the weapons forming their gun-equipment are very important 
considerations. At the same time, though these steamers would only 
be employed as troop-, dispatch-, or store-vessels, and therefore not in- 
tended as fighting-vessels, yet they must be capable of defending them- 
selves against the attack of similar hostile vessels or cruisers, so that 
the armament should beas powerful as possible consistent with require- 
ments as to weight and space, etc. 

Further, these quick-firing 6-pounder guns would also seem to 
offer some special advantages as the heavy auxiliary armament of the 
special built torpedo-vessels, as for instance the ‘ Polyphemus,” 
“ Hecla,” “Alarm,” ete, whose gun armament would principally 
consist of the special class of anti-torpedo-boat machine-guns. 

Lastly, these weapons, when mounted in the fleet ship (ironclad of 
the line), can but prove very effective in a general engagement at close 
quarters, as at one thousand yards range these 6-pounder steel shots, 
or armor-piercing chilled shells, are capable of perforating nearly two 
and three-quarters inches of solid steel, or three and a half inches of 
solid iron, while their rapidity of fire when using common or shrapnel 
shells will enable a very hot fire to be poured on the decks of a hostile 
ironclad, rendering it almost impossible for those of her crew whose 
duties necessitate their being there to carry out their work, or for the 
officers in charge to direct the vessel, unless from the interior of an 
exceptionally thick armor-plated tower, while, if this fire be directed 
against an ironclad, with her guns mounted in a battery, there is 
always the possibility of one or more of these projectiles entering 
either a closed or open gun-port, which, bursting within, might seri- 
ously damage the gun mechanism and most assuredly cause considerable 
among the gun’s crew; whilst in those vessels fitted with barbettes an 
even greater opportunity of effecting destruction of life would be 
offered to these quick-firing shell-guns. 
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There is also another purpcse for which these weapons will prove 
of great value in fleet ships, viz., for rapidly determining the range for . 
the heavy guns. 

These quick-firing 6-pounder weapons will also be of considerable 
use for arming the larger steam-boats of an ironclad, but it would 
seem more practical to adopt a somewhat less powerful gun of this class 
for this work, which would be more suitable, having less weight, occu- 
pying less space, having an even greater rapidity of fire, and yet being 
quite as accurate as the 6-pounder, and having quite sufficient power. 

Similarly for landing purposes a lighter and less though sufficiently 
powerful gun for this service would seem more advantageous. The total 
weight of gun and carriage and the question of recoil are for this work 
of even greater importance than the feature of great power. 

In conclusion, I believe that there is a very great future for these 
single-barreled quick-firing shell-guns, both light, medium, and heavy, 
for all the purposes of naval warfare, whilst I consider the time is near 
at hand when the immense advantages of this new arm for the military 
service as field- and mountain-guns, as well as for the auxiliary arma- 
ment of fortifications, will be generally recognized, and then for these 
purposes become universal. 

Whether in the Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss quick-firing 6-pounder 
guns we have the very best of their kind has yet to be determined 
from constant use on actual service; but, though I do not approve of 
the Hotchkiss method of aiming or ammunition, yet the 6-pounder 
guns proper of these two systems are, as far as can be determined from 
the results of the late Shoeburyness trials, nearly of equal value, and 
there seems little to be desired in respect to either of them. 


C. SLEEMAN. 
May 26, 1884. 
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ONE OF THE DUANES. 
\ (Continued from page 522.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


For three weary, interminable days Bonny was unable to leave her 
room, and lay tossing feverishly on her hot pillows with wide-open, 
aching eyes, and a head that throbbed with its burden of contending 
thoughts. 

She was not ill with a definable physical illness, but she was utterly 
prostrated by all she had passed through in mind and actual experience, 
and her room was a sanctuary not lightly to be abandoned. She be- 
came painfully excited and hysterical when it was proposed to call in 
Dr. McFarland, and Mrs. Revere was finally compelled with much 
reluctance to abandon the idea. 

There were many solicitous inquiries regarding the state of Miss 
Duane’s health, which was supposed to have suffered from her attend- 
ance at the “ Wyandotte” reception before she had fully recovered from 
her headache. 

Sammy Minnicks haunted the region of the kitchens, and on one 
occasion brought an offering to the shrine in the shape of some white 
grapes, purloined from Mr. Sidney’s table, with a few dingy peanut- 
cakes manufactured by the not immaculate hands of his “ gran’maum,” 
Aunt Sukey. These latter Nance indignantly refused to deliver, with 
a scathing rebuke that “ dey warn’t fit fur none better dan pore white 
trash, and fur dem on’y wen dey was cla’r outen clay.” But still the 
dauntless Sammy rose unconquered. “.Dey’s heap sight gooder dan 
dem ole cookies yo’ so proud o’ makin’,” he ungratefully retorted. 
And then melting cunningly,—* I’ll gib dem to yo’ instid, den. Yo’ll 
like dem. An’ you let me go up an’ shout some ob my songs fur de 
leddy. Dey’ll make her well, ef anyting kin.” 

Nance was about to deny this request with scorn wellnigh too deep 
for the utterance she would fain have given it, when Mrs. Revere, who 
' chanced to be passing the door, heard the voices, and interfered. 
“ Wait, Sammy,” she said, “ while I send to find out if Miss Duane 
will see you. It may amuse her to listen to your songs.” 
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And so it came about that the happy Sammy was presently admitted 
into the presence of the invalid, whose fancifully-embroidered wrapper 
and surroundings of dainty perfume-bottles and jeweled viniagrettes 
filled his unaccustomed soul with awful admiration. ‘Pears ter me’ 
yo’s dressed up mighty gay fur a sick pusson,” he remarked, sagely, 
before essaying his promised songs. “ W’at shell I sing fust?” he 
modestly inquired. - 

“Qh, anything—anything that you think best.” 

“Well, pears like now yo’s sick, an’ mebbe gwine ter glory, yo’d 
kinder want sumfin ’ligious.” Then, striking an unconsciously theat- 
rical attitude, he began : 

‘¢¢Oh, Jesus, oh, Jesus, oh, Jesus! He’s 
Gwine hold dem ole lambs 
In his boosum, boosum ! 
Dem young sheeps in his 


Boosum, boosum, boosum ! 
De flocks am jinin’ soon!’ 


Dat’s all dat is ob dat yar song,’—ceasing suddenly with a quick- 
drawn breath, and a smack of the lips that was quite startling to his 
audience. “ Does yo’ like it?” 

“Oh, very much,” responded Bonny, laughing for the first time in 
four days, and then feeling rather shocked and surprised at herself that 
she could have doneso. “The sentiment is good, and so appropriate 
to my case. Only which am I supposed to be, one of the old lambs or 
young sheep, you funny Sammy ?” 

“ De ole lamb,” he responded, promptly, with what was doubtless 
intended for gallantry, and then proceeded with song after song, until 
his hearer cried for mercy. 

“ W’en yo’ done git well ag’in,—ef yo’ ebber does,”—he amended 
prudently, “TI’ll take yo’ down to de ole fort, an’ show yo’ de blue 
ma’ten’s nest I done tole yo’ about. It’s mighty purty, an’ dar’s one 
bird mos’ always dar. We mought tote dem some crumbs—leastwise, 
we mought tote along some cakes, an’ we eat de cakes, an’ dey eat de 
crumbs,—see ?” 

“T see,” returned’ Bonny, smiling. ‘ And I promise to visit the 
blue marten’s nest, if, as you suggest, I ever do recover. If I don’t, I 
suppose it will satisfy your craving for excitement just as well to attend “a 
a nice funeral, wouldn’t it ?” 

But Sammy vouchsafed no reply. 

That night Miss Duane received a large box filled with gracious, 
queenly magnolias, white as pearl, and perfumed with the very breath 
of Araby. She had never seen the large Southern magnolias before, 
and her pleasure and admiration knew no bounds. She laid her face 
against their pure and fragrant petals, and felt as though the answer to 
some unconscious prayer for peace had come to her. 
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“ Who sent them ?” she asked, for there was no card accompanying 
the gift. 

“ Jack Sidney,” said Mrs. Revere; “and I happen to know that 
they are the first of the season. There‘are none in bloom here yet, nor 
will there be till April, so of course he must have sent to the very 
southernest extremity of the State for them. He brought them over 
to the house himself. I suppose he didn’t care to trust the redoubtable 
Sammy, who might have been botanically inclined.” 

A few weeks ago this information would have caused the girl to 
visit upon the gracious gift the imaginary sins of the donor. But now 
the “usurper” had merged into the “hero,” and the existence of the 
former was gradually fading from her mind. 

“Tt was kind of him to take so much trouble for me,” she said. 
“Did he leave any message with the flowers?” 

“Only that he hoped they might please and refresh you. And then 
he asked me—I don’t know if he meant me to repeat it—whether I 
thought you would be down-stairs by to-morrow evening, and if so, 
whether you would see him when he brought the birds.” 

“The birds! What birds?” 

“Oh, now I have let the cat, or rather the bird, out of the bag! 
The truth is, he and Mr. Partridge are going off to the Jagoon on a 
hunting expedition to-morrow, and he asked if he might bring you a 
duck or two. On the principle of ‘ducks to.a duck,’ I suppose. I said 
‘ yes,’ of course, but it was to have been a surprise for you.” 

“Ts there good shooting in the lagoons?” 

“Splendid ; and it is such fun there. We ladies often go with our 
husbands, taking a luncheon, and spending the entire day. Fancy on 
the bay with a sail-boat and riding over the bar, then into the lagoon, 
where there is the most fascinating, dank, salty odor. Then we land 
on the sandy shore, gather big scalloped shells that can be utilized as 
very dainty dishes for cooking oysters, and tiny, bright-colored ones the 
young girls make necklaces and other ornaments of. We take our 
luncheon, wander about, read or rest, as the fancy strikes us. If you 
were well we might make up a little party and go with Jack to-morrow.” 

“Tt sounds delightful,” murmured Bonny, shutting her eyes over a 
vision of a long, idle day spent in the soft, salty Southern air, far away 
from all troublesome thoughts or people. “I almost think I should 
be able to go to-morrow,” she added, a little hesitatingly, as she handled 
her magnolias with loving fingers. “It would do me good, I fancy.” 

“ Really, I believe it would,” responded Mrs. Revere, who was in 
her element when “ making up a party” to go somewhere. “ And the 
weather is so unusually warm for this season, even here, that we could 
manage it very nicely.” 

“ How would Mr. Sidney and Mr. Partridge like having all their 
arrangements thus summarily altered ?” Bonny asked. 
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“Like it! Don’t be so modest, my dear. But as Jack is down- 
stairs still talking with Dolph, I will go down-stairs and inquire his 
sentiments.” 

Needless to say that Sidney’s sentiments were all in favor of the 
unexpected addition to his party, but it was decided to extend it no 
further than Bonny and Mrs. Revere. Thus it came about that the 
two ladies were given the seats of honor in the sail-boat which Sidney 
and Partridge had hired for the day. Its owner and “captain,” Frank 
Gomez, a mulatto, who was a great character at Warrington and Bar- 
rancas, claimed for himself the post of entertainer during the voyage, 
and related to the amused and marveling ladies the history of his many 
heroic exploits before and since “de wah.” 

Bonny, however, was inclined to be a little silent and thoughtful, 
sitting with bent head and eyes fixed upon her fingers, which trailed 
through the cool water beside the boat, while Sidney watched her with 
a vague sense of exaltation, wishing that he were an artist and could 
paint that perfect face. 

Why was she so distrait? he wondered. Could she be absent in 
spirit with some loved one at her distant home? A man perhaps, and 
involuntarily his eyes glanced downward for the sparkle of a diamond 
on the left hand, that gleamed like marble through the water in which 
it played. But the bright drops of liquid crystal were all that glittered 
there. Just then a sudden breeze blew aside her loose cloak, and he 
saw a magnolia-bud at her belt, its stem and thick green leaves thrust 
through the close-drawn strap. Mrs. Revere’s eyes followed the direc- 
tion of his, and then he felt them fasten on his face. The keen glance 
vexed him oddly, and a sudden throb of his pulses sent the blood flush- 
ing to his forehead in a way unusual with him. He did not know its 
meaning quite himself. Turning to Frank Gomez, he rather hastily 
inquired if they would not soon reach the bar. 

“T reckoned yo’ knew whar dat yar bar was mos’ as well as me, 
lieutenant,” said the mulatto, showing his white teeth. And Mrs. 
Revere smiled also for some reason of her own. 

There was a moment of agreeable excitement in riding over the bar, 
while the little boat rocked on the crests of the waves and then stag- 
gered down into smooth water again, the bar being the dividing line 
between the bay and the lagoon. 

Then the rank, penetrating, salty odor that Mrs. Revere had men- 
tioned began to make itself perceptible. Bonny inhaled it gratefully. 
It was something new, and, with the sleepy, characteristic scenery of the 
lagoon, seemed in a manner to carry her away from herself. 

For to-day she would forget everything, she thought. After all, no 
fatal blight had come upon her life.. She was young, and bright, and 
fair as she had been a week ago, and there were people to whom she 
could make herself dangerously dear if she tried. Who these “ people” 
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were she did not mentally specify; but why should she not try just for 
this one day? After to-day, perhaps, she would find herself going 
back among the shadows again, and then surely it would be a consola- 
tion to reflect that she had taken advantage of the sunshine while she 
could. 

Having landed, the gentlemen soon departed with their guns in 
quest of hapless ducks, while Frank Gomez went off, as he grinningly 
announced, to “haul up bro’ oyster and bro’ scallop.” The lagoon was 
silent with the utter hush of an unpeopled world. The only sound was 
the soft, stealthy lap of the sluggish water as it licked the sand, the 
piping cry of an occasional snipe, or the splash of some unwholesome 
little life as it tumbled into the slime of its native pool. Above the 
sky arched its dome of grayish-blue. All about the sand stretched 
long, white, straggling fingers among surrounding pools. Stunted 
bushes here and there reared their feeble heads, and a dark shining line 
of shells and sea-weed framed in each point of land. 

Bonny walked about among the little pools left by the outgoing 
tide, and endeavored vainly to court the acquaintance of the churlish 
“hermit crabs” (which with strange instinct drew their long legs out 
of sight within their borrowed shells as soon as she came near), amused 
herself by gathering defunct and hardened star-fish, and examining the 
somewhat indecently conspicuous internal organs of the stranded jelly- 
fish that lay scattered, like so many transparent clock-faces, along the 
gleaming sand. The two women felt no greater fear, while left to 
themselves by their companions, than they might had they been the 
sole inhabitants of the world, and they made quite merry over the 
finding, cracking, and eating of an occasional oyster, and the preparing 
of the rather elaborate luncheon they had brought along. 

They were at a very short distance from McRae, and when pres- 
ently the hunters had joined them (complaining of bad luck), and they 
had lunched and rested, they decided to walk to the ruined fortification. 
Would it not be too much for Miss Duane? Partridge and Sidney both 
inquired ; but were informed that nothing would be too much for Miss 
Duane on that day, under such a sky, and while breathing such an 
atmosphere. She was determinately leaving what for the last few days 
had been the dull burden of her selfhood behind, and was taking up 
for the moment a new existence, or, rather, catching the thread of the 
old, which she had dropped so painfully a short time ago. She had 
been stunned, and she was recovering from the blow with a sudden 
strong exhilaration, the most potent effect of which at present was to 
fill her with a certain, half undefinable feeling of recklessness, which 
was not unpleasant. 

Jack Sidney recognized the subtle difference in her voice and man- 
ner without being in the least able to understand or define it; but 
why should he endeavor to do that, since he found through it stepping- 
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stones toward the wayward lady’s favor? She had been cool, with a 
certain shy dignity, in his presence since the night of the fire, and even 
that had been an agreeable change from her manner before. But 
to-day she was friendly and frank, and openly exerted herself to be 
charming. He could not understand the change, but he very easily 
appreciated it. 

There was something inexpressibly dreary, albeit picturesque, about 
the crumbling brick arches and pillars of McRae, which had outlived 
their usefulness, and now stood waiting their extermination by the sea ; 
for the water yearly encroaches upon their old domain, and at high 
tide the surf now rolls freely about the outlying walls, buffeting them 
defiantly. A lofty, broken pile of stones and bricks lay at a little dis- 
tance from the fort, with a stretch of water gurgling between, and 
bridged by occasional stones. 

Here Bonny ventured, with her sketch-book (which was rapidly 
filling with characteristic Barrancas scenery), while the others were 
occupied in manufacturing a comfortable seat for weary Mrs. Revere. 
And here Sidney presently followed her, approaching slowly, till he 
saw that he would not be forbidden. 

“Do you know,” he said, “ that if you should chance to linger here 
when the tide was coming in, you would find some difficulty in re- 
turning?” 

“Should I? How delightful! Some time I shall surely try it, 
then, since I fear I won’t be able to to-day.” 

“Why, are you so fond of encountering difficulties ?” 

“Tf I can surmount them,—yes. Though I suppose you would call 
it very foolish to make difficulties for oneself when one is sure to en- 
counter a more than sufficient number in life anyway. Only one has 
to be a little older than I—than we are—to realize that quite fully ; 
and even a tiny victory over the big, powerful sea would be something 
of a triumph.” 

“‘ Please don’t make your experiment when alone, then, or the vic- 
tory might be reversed, and that would discourage you. I wish, 
however, you would ask me to help you in the encounter.” 

“Then only half the credit might be mine, and I should hate to share 
it. But really, would there be danger? One could not drown here ?” 

“ But the water would lie deep between you and a fvoting on the 
other side. You might attempt to cross, or become dizzy, and fall off, 
and then you have no idea, perhaps, what the force of the tide is like. 
It would be a giant,—you but a grain of the sand.” 

Involuntarily she shuddered a little. “I think there might come a 
time in one’s life when one would be glad to meet such a giant ; when 
the grain of sand would thankfully give itself up to his power,—do 
not you?” she asked, looking meditatively, yet half fearfully, at the 
waves that dashed their spray high under her eyes. 
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“T hope sincerely that such a time may never come in your life, 
Miss Duane; and I scarcely see how it could,” Sidney answered, 
gravely. And almost as he spoke the heavy-headed magnolia-bud at 
her waist broke from its stem, and rolling over the rough bricks with 
bruised petals, it fell into the water, and slowly, as though reluctantly, 
floated away. “Oh, my dear flower!” cried Bonny. ,“ It has got into 
the power of the giant! Poor, pretty, helpless bud! I hate to see it 

” 

“Do you? Will you grant me a favor if I save it?” Sidney 
hastily questioned. 

“Yes; but you would be wet. You had best not try.” 

“ Did you care for it?” he asked, pausing half-way down the heap 
of bricks. 

“T did, of course,—as I do for all beautiful things. But it is gone 
now, and I will try to be resigned to its loss.” 

“Very well, if you cared for it—don’t forget your promise.” And 
stepping out boldly into the water, that rose nearly as high as his knees, 
in a moment he had caught the slowly-departing flower, and presented 
it—all dripping as it was—to the outstretched hand of Miss Duane. 

“Thank you, very much ; but I am sorry you have risked an attack 
of rheumatism and all sorts of horrid maladies for my—for its—sake. 
I had no idea you really meant to go into the water after it.” 

“If thirty years from now I suffer from an acute attack of rheu- 
matism, I shall know on what to lay it,” Sidney said, laughing, as he. 
stood upright in the pride of his youth and strength. “ But now for 
the favor. You see I hold you to the letter of your bond, which in 
this case shall be nothing less than that you give me the rescued flower 
with your own hands.” 

“You were not entirely unselfish, then,” flushing ever so faintly 
for an instant. “ But would you not be something of an ‘Indian 
giver’ if, after presenting me with it yesterday, you now ask and 
receive it back, to-day ?” 

“Call me so if you will, only give it to me. I shall not feel 
guilty.” 
“Very well; here, then. After all, I doubt you were extremely 
selfish in your heroic rescue just now.” 

“ First an ‘ Indian giver,’ and now ‘selfish.’ Surely you owe me a 
reparation after that.” 

“T believe I have owed you one for a long time,” said. Bonny, 
quietly. And then, lest he should by chance answer with some word 
or allusion she might not care to hear, she added, hastily, “ You have 
rescued one fair life from a fiery death, and now another lesser one 
from a watery grave, during my acquaintance with you, and for both 
it is my part to thank you. The first has become my model; the 
second—has enabled me to pay a standing debt.” 
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Instead of putting the magnolia-bud in a button-hole of his coat, as 
Bonny had fancied he intended doing, Sidney deliberately hid it away 
from sight in an inside pocket before he spoke. “ By the way,” he 
said, then, divining that Bonny had been desirous of turning the con- 
versation, “ have you seen much of the little Spanish girl since the day 
after the fire?” -, ; 

“T have seen her only once since she left Mrs. Revere’s that day,” 
Bonny answered, her face changing slightly at the recollection thus 
aroused. ‘She is a beautiful little creature, and I am greatly interested 
in her.” 

“‘She seems to be rather a pet with every one who knows much 
‘about her, and she is certainly very pretty. But it is a pity that she 
should be going to marry so unworthy a fellow as that George Dane, a 
private in my battery. It would be foolish enough to throw herself 
away on any one of the soldiers; but upon a private, and a man like 
Dane——” 

“ She—marry—Guy—George—Dane! Surely you are joking! It 
is impossible!” And Bonny had risen to her feet, standing tall and 
pale and horror-stricken by Sidney’s side. 

He was surprised immeasurably at her words and manner, which 
seemed to him exaggerated beyond all need. “ Yes,” he replied; “I 
suppose you have heard things to his discredit from the captain, but 
probably no worse than he deserves. He is an unusually handsome 
fellow, and perhaps, after all, one can’t wonder at the infatuation in a 
girl of her type and class. But it is a pity, as I said before.” 

“Tt is a pity, a terrible pity, and it is impossible,” she repeated, 
seating herself again mechanically, and resting her cheek upon her 
hand. “TI never dreamed of this. I heard she was engaged to a sol- 
dier in the regiment, but how could I have thought that it was he? 
Although .I remember now, she did say that she and her father knew 
him. . Nothing further occurred to me then. Poor Francisca!” 

“Poor Francisca! yet happy, too, since she has won so deep an 
interest in her welfare from you,” said Sidney, puzzled. “I had no 
idea you were especially interested in her.” 

“ Interested?” she echoed, looking up with a bewildered glance. 
“Oh, yes, of course! so I am—interested.” 

At that moment Mrs. Revere and Partridge appeared, looking in- 
effably bored, and announced with alacrity that it was “quite time to 
go home.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


So: the shadows had closed in around her again. Her trouble looked 


darker and deeper than before. 
A few days after the lagoon expedition Bonny accosted old Aunt 
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Sukey, for whose advent she had long been waiting with a species of 
reluctant impatience, on the front piazza, and deliberately purchased 
all her uninviting wares, bartering, for the basketful, the exorbitant 
sum of seventy-five cents. 

Aunt Sukey was a hideous mulatto, whose shriveled form resem- 
bled nothing more or less than a bundle of dried and withered leaves. 
She delighted in telling tales of how she had been one of “ Gin’ral 
Jackson’s niggahs before ebber he was de President ;” also other re- 
markable anachronistic anecdotes, which would leave the hearer to be- 
lieve that she had long passed her centennial birthday. After thus 
easily disposing of her peanut-cakes and candies to the guileless 
Northerner, her weird countenance became wrinkled with eccentric 
smiles, while she readily promised to carry a note from the lady to a 
certain soldier on the post. 

‘“‘ How can I bear it?” Bonny asked herself, as, bathed in blushes, 
she reascended the piazza-steps. “It is too humiliating so to degrade 
myself ; and yet, what other way is there for me to take ?” 

Ruthlessly she emptied her purchases over the railing into. the 
side yard, where, later, the prowling Sammy’s far-seeing eyes descried 
them, and enabled him to appropriate them to himself, with the bliss- 
ful muttered exclamation that it seemed “ mos’ too good to be anyt’ing 
but a dream.” 

Dr. McFarland, among other bachelor officers of the fort, was wont 
occasionally to descend to the purchase of a few unshelled and there- 
fore reliable peanuts from the old mulatto woman ; but to-day, as he 
sauntered towards her down the street, his hand mechanically seeking 
his pocket, she held up her empty basket and whirled it round upon 
her withered finger with a grin. 

“ Ain’t got nary one fur yo’ dis yere time, Mass’ Doctah,” she 
eackled. “ Lilly missy, up dar to de Cap’n ’Vere’s, done tuk dem all, 
ebbery one. Done paid ole Sukey heaps money fur dey—soh! Dem 
high-toned folks from up Norf, dey know wat’s good, dey does!” 

“Pshaw!” said the doctor, sharply, the mention of Captain Re- 
vere’s guest grating upon him, even from the lips of the old colored 
woman. “Do you suppose she really wanted your trash? She only 
took it to get rid of you.” 

“Teed, no, den,” protested the mortified crone, with shrill vituper- 
ation. “ Lilly missy hab no wish ter git rid ob Sukey! She allays 
hab a kind word or smile fur hur, an’ she trust hur. Gib her dis 
yere note to fotch,—see!” holding up triumphantly a sealed envelope 
between her brown and claw-like finger and thumb. 

“ What is that?” McFarland asked, suspiciously. “ Did the lady 
staying at Captain Revere’s give it to you?” 

“Yes, sah,”—spitefully. “Ole Sukey done no stealin.’ She was 
one ob Gin’ral Jackson’s niggahs.” 
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“What were you to do with it then ?” 

Without answering, the old woman tossed her turbaned head 
angrily (Aunt Sukey was famous for her bad temper), and, thrusting 
her arm farther through the handle of the empty basket, began with 
uncannily brisk hoppings and trottings to hobble away. 

“ Hold on,” said Dr. McFarland, in a conciliatory tone ; “ I didn’t 
want to offend you. “Here!” bringing a silver quarter from his 
pocket (prepared to raise his price, but willing to accomplish his ob- 
ject cheaply if he could), “take this, with my compliments, and tell me 
what you are going to do with that bit of paper. I have a curiosity 
to know. Not that I suspect you of anything queer,—oh, no! We all 
know Sukey is to be trusted.” 

Though Sukey was not to be beguiled by flattery alone, flattery and 
lucre together were strangely soothing to her injured feelings. She 
kept her manner, however, at its stiffest. “Done gwine fotch de note 
ter Gawge Dane, down at de fort,”—sullenly accepting the coin as she 
spoke,—“ if I ebber gits dar.” 

McFarland eyed her with a sharp and narrow gaze. “So Miss 
Duane has made a protégé of Private Dane,” he said. ‘“ Misplaced 
charity, I fear. Come! what will you take to give me that envelope 
for a few seconds, before you go any farther? or stop,—you may come 
and wait on my piazza. It is my duty as an officer, you understand, 
old woman, to see that the men don’t try to extort gifts of money from 
guests at this post. Now look here,” observing her eyes twinkle omin- 
ously, “I can have you taken to the guard-house, and I can forbid 
you selling your wares in future, at this place, if you refuse. While, 
on the contrary, if you see fit to obey me without any fuss, I will give 
you a couple of silver dollars. See! did you ever own so much 
money at one time before in all your life?” 

It is said that “every man has his price,” and it may be that the prov- 
erb is equally true in its application to woman. At any rate, with the 
doctor’s threat and his money held before her together, Sukey’s feeble 
conscience wavered and then succumbed. ‘To be sure, she had been 
strictly charged by the young lady not to let anybody see the note save 
the one it was intended for; but still, the lady had not offered her the 
sum of two dollars as reward, and—she need never know. “ Heah, 
den,” she mumbled, petulantly, thrusting the envelope into McFar- 
land’s hand, and following close upon his footsteps as he started to walk 
towards his own house. 

Having reached it, he bade Aunt Sukey to wait for him on the 
back piazza, and then leaving her to wrap her newly-acquired gains in 
the soiled handkerchief where Bonny’s futile silver had previously been 
deposited, he retired within doors. 

Alone in the room which did duty as parlor and library in his 
domestic economy, he proceeded with a good deal of skill and nicety 
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of care to cut round the sealing-wax which secured the envelope, and 
then hastily snatching out the inclosed paper, he read the following, 
with growing amazement and quickening pulse: ° 

“T will meet you to-night, at eight o’clock, on the beach by that 
old frame building I think you call the boat house. For pity’s sake 
let it be the last time, for I cannot bear many more such alarms as I suf- 
fered the other night. I am even less strong than I thought I was, and 
I cannot stand this continued excitement, or I shall be ill. And if you 
must write to me, or I to you, think of some different way to send our 
letters than through this poor old woman, who may be faithful enough, 
so far as her intention goes, but who I fear may allow letters trusted to 
her to be lost or seen by somebody through sheer stupidity. For in- 
stance, the one you sent me three days ago came very near being deliv- 
ered into Mrs. Revere’s hands by mistake. Guy, I cannot get you 
more than half of what you said you must have, but I will give you 
a small diamond pin when I see you to-night, and that may possibly 
help you. I tell you all this now, without waiting till to-night, because 
I would rather you should know it, and think it over, before I see you. 
I have something to say to you then, however, which is of more. 
importance to you than money or diamonds.” 

The note was not signed, but McFarland told himself he did not 
need that proof to know by whose hand it had been written. He read 
the words over twice, and three times, deliberately. Then he put the 
sheet of paper back into its envelope again, and dropping a little muci- 
lage under the cut sealing-wax, he fastened it down with as much 
apparent neatness and stability:as before it had been tampered with. 

Calling Aunt Sukey, he returned the note to her hands, and then, 
having warned her not to mention or even hint at what had passed 
between them, on penalty of perpetual banishment from government 
grounds, he watched her hobbling towards the fort,—and himself felt 
like the creature of a dream. 

* * * * * * * * 

Mr. Voorhees happened in at the surgeon’s quarters shortly after 
dinner that night. He found McFarland with his forage-cap and cape 
on, just ready to go out. He looked a little disturbed, for an instant, 
at Voorhees’s entrance, and the latter paused almost upon the threshold. 

“Where were you off to, doctor?” he asked, in the blunt way that 
was characteristic of him. 

“The fact is I have a patient I really ought to see,” McFarland 
rejoined, hesitating slightly. 

“ And I have just come from some one who bids fair to be another 
patient, and who told me I must ask you to see her as soon as you con- 
veniently could. If you were dining, you were to finish first, but I 


‘ was not by any means to allow you to go and see another of your 


patients before attending to her case.” 
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“Your wife, of course?” in a tone faintly expressive of annoyance 
deeper than he dared to show. 

“Yes. Her neuralgia is troubling her again, and she complains of 
some new kind of pain in her chest,—is a little alarmed lest it is the 
heart this time,” etc., etc., until in sheer desperation the doctor decided 
to accompany the captain. He knew there was no escaping the latter’s 
observation, but, vexed beyond measure at his inopportune appearance, 
he felt that his professional services would prove less valuable than 
usual to-night. , 

A storm was threatening outside. It was not yet quite eight o’clock, 
but the sky was wild and savage-looking, with jagged, inky clouds 
that rushed across the moonless zenith, and hid the pallid stars. There 
was an angry, sobbing monotone of ocean, which seemed to find an 
echo among the live-oaks and swaying pines; and a long white line 
of foam reared in fantastic changeful shapes where the dark bay and 
darker ocean met. 

It was a night to call up spirits of longing and unrest; a night 
made for sad memories, and for the resurrection of buried regrets; and 
it was a night for dwellers in a strange land to yearn, with an uncon- 
trollable yearning, for their homes. 

Bonny Duane was filled with a passionate, rebellious homesickness. 
She thought of her mother and father who adored her, who would not 
that the rose-leaf beneath her bed of down should be crumpled. What 
would their feelings be could they see her to-night, alone in the dark- 
ness, fighting the fierce wet wind, and going to meet what she feared 
and dreaded more than either? No one to help her, no one to advise 
or comfort. What would they say could they know alk that had 
befallen her? 

She shivered, though not from the chill of the wind, as she thought 
of it; but they should never know—never—if she could prevent, she 
told herself,—at least until the coming of some possible and distant 
future, when the knowledge might occasion them no such bitter morti- 
fication and pain as it would now. But, in the present, there were both 
for her to bear, and the burning consciousness of it, with the irony of 
her loneliness and isolation, just outside the old warm, bright world of 
love which even yet was her own, filled her eyes with self-pitying tears. 
She had to pass Dr. McFarland’s house, and, upon reaching it and see- 
ing a light stream from the open front door, she hovered guiltily in the 
thick shadow of a live-oak tree, until two men in officers’ uniform had 
descended the steps and walked for some distance away. Then, as she 
hastened on, drawing her breath quickly, Jack Sidney came towards her 
up the'street, whistling cheerily, as though he relished the contest with 
the wind. | 

Folding her arms in her long cloak, and bowing her thickly- 
veiled face, she passed him without recognition, while he went on, 
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perhaps to Mrs. Revere’s, who, as Bonny knew, would not be found at 
home. He looked so strong and brave and cheery, whistling down the 
storm, that the very sight of him, in her moment of wretchedness and 
humiliation (after the instant’s fear of recognition had gone) was 
vaguely inspiriting to Bonny. “ He is my friend,” she thought ; and 
it was a time when the mere consciousness of an existing friendship 
was grateful to her. “I wonder if he would be my friend still if he 
knew ?” 

It was not a short distance to the beach by the way that Bonny had 
chosen, and it was difficult to walk against the wind. But she reached 
her destination at last, and as her footsteps sounded on the board walk 
near the old boat-house, a man came forward from the shadow of the 
building, against which he had been leaning, and spoke to her: 
“You're late. I’ve been waiting here ten minutes for you.” 

“T came as soon as I could,” she answered, in a voice that repressed 
some strong emotion, very like repugnance. “It is hard for me to get 
away without being noticed as doing something strange. Oh, how I 
hate this being afraid for people to see me!” 

“You should be more independent. But now that you are here, 
suppose we proceed to business. I am due at the fort before long, and 
haven’t any time to waste on trifles, I got your note all right. Have 
you the pin you spoke of ?” 

“Yes; but there is something I want to ask you about before I 
begin to talk about the pin, or money matters. I scarcely know how to 
commence, for—I do not want to offend you.” 

“ Be very quick about it, then,” he said, gruffly. 

“Oh, I can hardly realize that it is to you I must put such a ques- 
tion! Still,”’—half to herself,— everything is so strange,—what little 
I know of your life for these last five years, your having enlisted as a 
soldier. Why did you do that?—Tell me, Guy.” 

“T hardly know myself,” he said, impatiently. “It came about, I 
suppose, as a good many thingsdo. But if I did know, I don’t think 
I should be called upon to inform you of my various reasons.” 

“T won’t ask you any more unnecessary questions,” she said, with 
slight emphasis. “I only meant, everything being so strange and un- 
expected, I feared that even this might have some foundation of truth 
also. More than that it cannot have. The whole cannot be true; but— 
do you know Francisca Suarez?” suddenly, and with a quick, almost 
appealing look at him, through the darkness. 

Her companion started a little, yet perceptibly. “I know her,— 
yes,” he answered, stolidly. 

“But surely nothing has passed between you further than mere 
acquaintance? Nothing—nothing of love? Oh, Guy, tell me truly, 
I beg of you! And you know there would be no use in deceiving me. 
There are other ways in which I could find out.” 
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“T can’t conceive what right you have got to ask me that at all.” 

“What right? Every right which our relations to each other give 
me, and the right of right itself. It is not as it was between us, and 
it never can be again, but the relationship cannot be blotted out, and I 
insist—no, I entreat—that you tell me whether or not you have deceived 
that poor girl into believing that it is possible for you to marry her ?” 

“Damn!” the man muttered, walking a step or two, impatiently, 
away. Then, returning as quickly, he laid a hand upon her wrist, 
and shook it angrily. “ Look here, now,” he said, in a rough whisper, 
“once and for all, I would have you understand that I shall not be 
held accountable by you as to what I may or may not intend to do. 
My actions are my own at least, and I have lived so that they always 
have been my own. What I choose to do, I do, in spite of the world 
and the devil ; but this much I will tell you, to prevent any more talk- 
ing on the subject. Francisca is a handsome girl, and a sweet-tempered 
girl, and, so far as it is in me to care for a woman, I do care for her. 
I have made her believe I am going to marry her,—you may as well 
know now as later, for I’m not afraid of anything that you can do to 
stop it,—and when my time is out here I shall marry her—to the best 
of my ability.” 

“ Which is not at all,” Bonny responded, almost sullenly. 

“ Well, she need not know that. ‘ When ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise.’ A girl believes herself to be married. To all intents and 
purposes she is married. At all events it is the best I can do for her, 
and she has reason to thank me for caring enough about her welfare 
for that. Now I am waiting to hear how you intend to go to work to 
stop me?” 

“ As surely as we are standing here together I will stop you, even 
if—if I have to tell her the whole truth.” She spoke her simple words 
with a passion and solemnity that dignified them, and then uttered a 
little ery of pain, as her wrist, which he had been grasping, was roughly 
wrenched and flung aside by her companion. 

“You mean to tell her that,do you? Well, I expected to hear 
you say as much! But, by h—I1! if you do it, every one here shall know 
the same, and more. The old name you love shall be disgraced, 
dragged in the dust, and through your fault. Others whom you care 
for shall suffer what you say you would do anything to spare them. I 
sha’n’t care then what happens to me. And, besides, if all that does not 
touch you, there is one other thing which may. I haven’t been watch- 
ing you lately for nothing. There is a certain person on this post— 
I don’t mean myself,’”—defiantly, with a short laugh—“ whom you 
would be sorry to have come to harm. Well, he won’t be safe for a 
moment unless you promise to hold your tongue,—and when I tell you 
so, it is not in mere empty words, I can assure you. I mean what [ 
say, every jot of it; and as I informed you just now, I’m not afraid of 
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the consequences of what I do. I’ve got all the sham society silk that 
pretends to make a man a gentleman rubbed off of me long ago,— 
rubbed off, and knocked off, and cut and smashed off,—and there’s noth- 
ing to hold me back from doing as I will. Come! you may go home 
and think of what I’ve said. You'll find out precaution is the better 
part of valor where I am concerned, never fear. But I can’t stop 
any longer here. Give me what money you’ve brought and the dia- 
monds, and I’ll be off. I think,” meaningly, “I can trust you to come 
to your senses pretty soon.” 

Without a word,—for she was trembling too violently to speak,— 
Bonny’s cold little hand took from her pocket what he had demanded. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“My husband tells me that you gave up an engagement to come to 
me, doctor,” Mrs. Voorhees said, as with a well-cultivated languor she 
received the surgeon into the room she delighted to call her “ boudoir.” 
Some outsiders, beyond the pale of her especial coterie, had basely 
altered its title to “the whispering-gallery,” in honor of the gossip, 
which, whispered there, soon resounded loudly to all four corners of 
the post. It was, in spite of its perilous reputation, a very pretty room, 
and had been furnished and decorated in a style and color most appro- 
priate to its mistress, who had rather a genius for setting herself off 
against becoming backgrounds. 

“The agreeable rattle of the ladies’ club” was the sobriquet she had 
bestowed upon Dr. McFarland, but it had been so bestowed in a mo- 
ment of pique, and it was not her fault that it had clung to him. The 
two possessed many tastes in common, and the society of the man was 
intensely agreeable to the woman; in fact, placed by her far above the 
services of the physician, of which latter she stood in no such need as 
she allowed herself and others to believe she did. 

She had crossed the Rubicon of her thirtieth birthday more months 
ago than she was fond of counting, and already delicate health had 
dimmed and marred the beauty for which she had once been toasted 
and praised. Of this cruel truth she was keenly, even torturingly, 
aware. She brooded with a continued bitterness which corroded her 
nature over her vanishing youth and the glory which vanishes with it. 
She hated with an envious hatred all those who were’ younger and fairer 
than herself, and by the wicked keenness of her tongue essayed an 
appeal to men’s heads, as in other ways she had once appealed to their 
hearts. 

Although she thus appreciated the changes in herself and her posi- 
tion, she was touchily sensitive to any lack or diminution of the admi- 
ration she had been accustomed to look upon as her due. She writhed 
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under the least fancied neglect, and revenged herself on it in various 
ingenious ways. 

Until very lately, McFarland had been sq constant a visitor at her 
house, both professionally and unprofessionally, that some gossip had 
been excited within the narrow limits of the fort, and this, instead of 
offending, had been a secret source of joy to Mrs. Voorhees. But since 
Miss Duane’s arrival a perceptible change had come over the spirit of the 
doctor’s dream, and Mrs. Voorhees had not been at a loss in interpret- 
ing it. 

She was looking exceeding handsome on this particular evening of 
McFarland’s compulsory visit,—in her white Cashmere dressing-gown, - 
which she had donned as an invalid’s privilege,—and the doctor’s irri- 
tation subsided ever so slightly as his eyes rested upon her. “ My hus- 
band tells me that you gave up an engagement to come to me,” she had 
said on his entrance, in a peculiarly caressing tone; and then added, 
without waiting for a reply, “If it was with a lady, I must, I suppose, 
as in duty bound, send you immediately away to fulfill it, and ‘ bottle 
up’ the troublesome story of my poor little ie and woes until another 
day, as the fisherman did the terrible genie.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t with a lady,” McFarland returned, rather con- 
strainedly. And then, having gazed at him keenly for the fraction of a 
second, Mrs. Voorhees hastily entered on a graphic description of her 
various and complicated ailments. It was not until the doctor had 
counseled and sympathized and warned, and written a prescription or 
two to be sent to the hospital steward, that she allowed an unprofes- 
sional smile to dawn upon her face. 

“Tf you wish me to have any faith in the truth of that statement 
regarding your recent engagement,’’ she said, “ you will stay and con- 
dole with me for a while, ‘ dropping into poetry’ in a friendly way, as 
Mr. Silas Wegg would remark; only, instead of poetry it shall be a 
dish of harmless gossip, which will perhaps prove more attractive to 
our practical minds. Come, now, what do you say? gossip or poetry ? 
I flatter myself that in anticipation of that famous prescription I shall 
be fully equal to either.” 

“Tt depends somewhat upon the person the gossip is about,” re- 
plied McFarland, with a stealthy glance at the clock, which did not, 
however, escape the observation of Mrs. Voorhees. It would now be 
too late for him to make a third in that party on the beach, so perhaps 
he might as well remain where it was warm and comfortable, and 
where there was a pretty woman to whom his presence was always 
agreeable. 

“ Ah, yes, that of course. But I have selected my gossip as I do 
books and pictures, with due care and discrimination. What if it were 
about myself? would you think it worth staying for ?” 

McFarland did not look particularly eager or excited. She watched 
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his face closely. “Oh, of course,” he said. “That would keep me, if 
there were not numerous other inducements.” 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, “I shall not put you to that test. It is not 
about me in the least this time. The gossips at present are all at the 
service of the charming Miss Duane.” 

McFarland started and stared a little, involuntarily, as she paused, 
and Mrs. Voorhees smiled significantly. It was as though the man’s 
own thoughts by some witchcraft had been divined, and Mrs. Voorhees 
looked at that moment not incapable of witchcraft, with her black, 
shining eyes and subtle smile. “ Perhaps, however,” she went on, “I 
may be telling you an old story. Have any little birds been gossiping 
to you? 1 ought to have remembered that you are at all times very 
favored in that regard.” 

“T have heard nothing concerning Miss Duane,” he replied, with 
a certain jealous reluctance that made itself audible in his voice. 

“You say that with a sort of mysterious emphasis as though you 
at least knew some reason why there should be gossip. I delight in 
mysteries, like yourself; and it will be better than a prescription, my 
dear doctor, if you can let me into one. Dosay youcan! Here I had 
been flattering myself that I was rousing your curiosity, and instead, you 
have set a match to mine.” 

“Tt was done unintentionally, I assure you. You are like most 
women, after all, in jumping at conclusions.” 

“We have only our instincts to trust to, not being as naturally 
clever as the lords of creation, you know; yet, luckily, those instincts 
seldom lead us wrong,” said Mrs. Voorhees, archly. “ Now, I don’t 
pretend to be clever, but you would flatter me awfully if you would 
tell me that my poor little boasted instinct has not been playing me a 
shabby trick to mortify me in your presence.” 

“ Really, I do not know what you want me to tell you.” 

“ Don’t you? Why, can you honestly say that you're not conceal- 
ing something from me far more entertaining than the bit of gossip I 
had intended for you ?” 

It is a rather remarkable psychological fact that the souls of the 
most unscrupulous persons will suddenly revolt against committing 
themselves by the palest of “ white lies” when an injury be dealt or a 
grudge satisfied by a strict adherence to the “truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Those who can at times swallow a camel 
of prevarication will make loud boast of their rectitude when a gnat 
of an invasion will prevent the extraction of a choice bit of scandal or 
a hateful remark they are burning for an excuse to speak out. 

If it had been suggested in spirit to McFarland half an hour before 
that anything he had learned regarding Miss Duane’s private affairs 
could by any possibility be drawn from him at present by Mrs. Voor- 
hees, he would have scouted the idea. Yet now he was on the brink 
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of an impulse to persuade himself that it would be wandering from the 
path of manliness and virtue if he evaded her. Still he hesitated, 
meeting Mrs. Voorhees’s eyes with rather a painfully conscious smile, 
until the latter had skillfully applied the spur to his jealous desire for 
revenge. 

“Come, I will first play my highest card,” she laughingly said, 
“and then I will give you a chance to put down yours, if you have one 
equal to it. Mine is that Miss Duane and Mr. Sidney are positively 
engaged to be married, and that the young lady particularly is roman- 
tically in love. That is my very best. Was it not exceedingly good 
in me to play it in the beginning? Then there are a few smaller 
trumps, such as the sending of rare and expensive flowers by the infatu- 
ated youth, the wearing of them by the lady, who was ‘too ill to leave 
her room’ a short time ago until suddenly induced to go on an excur- 
sion with Mr. Sidney, who has been favored since to the exclusion of 
all others, for which veracious tale I am partially indebted to Mr. Par- 
tridge. But I am willing to discard every one of those small cards if 
you like, and trust to the first alone for our little game. Now, if you 
are concealing any trumps at all worth having, sheer pride will force 
you to display them, doctor.” 

The fingers of the hand that had lain carelessly upon McFarland’s 
knee were suddenly pressed against the palm so tightly that the nails 
grew white. After all, impulse was the master. 

“T confess I should be able to take your trick if I chose, Mrs. 
Voorhees,” he said, slowly and bitterly. “In case your entertaining 
piece of gossip is correct, Sidney, I fancy, would be obliged to own I 
hold the ‘joker,’ and be only too glad to throw up all his cards.” 

“T thought so! Oh, tell me quick! you may trust me,” breathed 
Mrs. Voorhees, laying the pink tips of her fingers on McFarland’s arm, 
and looking up with burning, seductive eyes into his face. She was 
not afraid to show her eagerness now that she had won her victory, but 
she had yet another sting with which to spur him on. She delivered 
it with a glance that wisely displayed her own appreciation of her 
companion. ‘They say that Mr. Sidney has won that girl’s favor away 
from you. I want to tell everybody that you never cared for it,— 
never in the world.” 

He rose, and her hand fell at her side. He had been scarcely con- 
scious of its gentle pressure. “ This is not the sort of talk in which a 
wise physician encourages a patient for whom he has come to prescribe,” 
he pronounced in a forced tone, with a smile that merely twitched the 
corners of his lips, “ But lest unappeased curiosity cause you to pass 
a sleepless night, I will just mention this one thing which may tend to 
soothe it.” He paused an instant and bit his moustache irritably. 
Presently he went on: “Since Miss Duane’s slight acquaintance with 
rules of army etiquette and aristocracy has enabled a certain Private 
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Dane, in her friend Captain Revere’s battery, already to win a warm 
place in her regard, Mr. Sidney would probably not think it worth his 
while (I certainly shouldn’t consider it worth mine) to fill the post when 
his fortunate subordinate’s time expires. I speak, you understand, only 
as a man has a right to speak,—that is, judging from myself.” 

“Do you really mean what you infer?” ejaculated Mrs. Voorhees, 
staring at him delightedly, yet aghast and still half unbelieving. 

“T could prove every word I have said, and more, if I cared to take 
the trouble. But I had no idea of mentioning a word of this to you 
when I came in here to-night, Mrs. Voorhees, and I don’t know if I 
have been exactly wise or honorable in doing so. Only I am naturally 
a truthful man, blunt, and not very good at evasions, and I didn’t 
quite see how to get round your questions.” 

“You may consider yourself at liberty to throw every bit of blame 
on my shoulders,” said Mrs. Voorhees, calming her excitement. 
“They are strong in every way except physically, and of course you 
know that you may trust to my discretion. It is an awfully ‘fi fi’ sort 
of story though, isn’t it, doctor, to have proved upon a young lady of 
some beauty and supposed refinement visiting in our midst? But being 
naughty, I am ashamed to say, makes it all the more interesting, and, 
positively, I shall die to-night if you do not let me hear the rest. 
Come, please sit down again! I will have one of my very finest, most 
delectable claret punches made for your benefit while you are telling 
me all that there is to tell.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Bonny, you crazy child, where have you been?” were the first 
words that greeted Miss Duane when, with damply-clinging cloak and 
wind-disordered hair, she entered Captain Revere’s door, while the time- 
piece pointed to nine o’clock. 

Mrs. Revere and her husband had returned from an evening call 
earlier than they had expected, and the anxious lady had spent the 
moments since her arrival in inquiring and searching for her missing 
guest. She was now scandalized at the very event she had been hope- 
fully expecting,—i.e., Miss Duane’s peaceable appearance, unharmed and 
in the flesh, at the front door. 

“T have been walking,” Bonny said, in answer to her question ; 
and so saying, she sank with a weary little sigh into the nearest chair. 

“My darling girl!” Mrs. Revere exclaimed, in the aggravating 
way in which some people preface a scolding with endearing epithets. 

“You quite frighten me,” said Bonny, with a languid smile, that 
hovered like a rainbow above a waterfall of tears, “I have noticed, 
don’t you know? that you always address the captain as ‘ my dear’ when 
you are going to scold him for a heinous sin, and I doubt you are going 
to be a little cross to me just now. But please don’t, for the truth is I 
am a trifle homesick and ‘ blue’ this dreary night.” 
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“Oh, I sha’n’t be cross. Indeed, I don’t know how to be cross to 
those I am fond of ; but still, to go out for a walk, alone, after dark, such 
a night as this,” protested Mrs. Revere, with repressed, though poign- 
ant anguish, “and directly after pay day, too! Why, you might have 
met a dozen noisy, tipsy soldiers, let alone the gossip such an escapade 
would be sure to make if any one had seen you. Did anybody see you, 
my dear?” 

“I met several persons,” returned Bonny, quietly. 

“Qh, dear! I trust they didn’t recognize you, then. You see, 
people about here are never really happy unless they can find some- 
thing disagreeable to say about somebody else, especially if that some- 
body else be pretty and attractive, like you. Your mother, I am afraid, 
would think I was proving but an inefficient chaperon for her 
daughter.” 

“She has unlimited trust in me. Too much, perhaps,” said Bonny. 
“ But is it really so with the people here, and would it hurt you so very 
much if I should give them some opportunity to please themselves by 
saying disagreeable things about me?” 

Her tone was rather odd, and Mrs. Revere glanced at her wonder- 
ingly. “It is not very likely that you will intentionally do so, my 
dear,” she said, conciliatingly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF H. M. FRIGATE “ HUSSAR,” 
1780. 


As recently as July 30, 1884, I found this paragraph in a Boston 
daily newspaper, in the letter of its Washington correspondent : 

“A letter has been received at the Treasury Department from Mr. 
Nelson Cross, who represents the interests of the government in the 
five million dollars supposed to lie in the wreck of the British ship 
‘ Hussar’ at the bottom of the East River, saying that the work on the 
wreck is at a standstill, and that Mr. Thomas, the contractor, is unable 
to proceed with it. Mr. Cross makes a proposition to go on with the 
work himself on the.same terms as the present contractor, and without 
disturbing any acquired rights. He says that there are men of means 
who believe that the treasure exists, and who will assist him to complete 
the search. It is not likely any action will be taken on the proposition 
before the return of Secretary Folger.” 

A paragraph in the Boston Journal of October 18, dated Washing- 
ton, October 17, 1884, says, “The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
that the contract made with George H. Thomas, of New York, for 
raising the wreck of the British frigate ‘ Hussar,’ which sank in New. 
York harbor in 1780, be annulled, and that a new contract be made 
with Messrs. Bean & Hartwell, of Providence, Rhode Island, on the 
same terms. The contract with Mr. Thomas is terminated on the 
ground that he did not use due diligence in the prosecution of the work. 
The new contractors represent the persons who have already advanced 
money to carry on the work and who are willing to push it to comple- 
tion. It is represented that the frigate contained about five million 
dollars in English money when she sank,” 

Another paragraph, dated Washington, October 20, says, “The 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury to-day received a communication from 
Mr. Titus, of New York, representing Mr. Thomas, the former con- 
tractor for raising the wreck of the British frigate ‘ Hussar,’ asking that 
no immediate action be taken by the department toward making a new 
contract for that work. He gives it as his opinion that the property 
in question is wholly within the jurisdiction of the State of New York, 
and therefore the government has no authority to act in the premises, 
He says, further, that the Governor of the State coincides with this 
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view, and will have the question of jurisdiction referred to the attor- 
ney-general of the State. He asks that action be postponed until that 
question is settled. The contract with Mr. Thomas was annulled 
Saturday, and a new one entered into with Messrs. Bean & Hartwell, 
of Providence, Rhode Island.” 

This seems to me, therefore, a proper time to explode the popular 
idea of there having been any treasure lost in the wreck of this vessel, 
about which so much interest has been kept up for over one hundred 
years.' 

The “ Hussar” of this shipwreck was the second of that name in 
the royal navy, the first of the name having been lost off the coast of 
Cuba in 1762. The “Hussar” with whose shipwreck we have to do 
was a 28-gun frigate, built in 1763, whose dimensions were—Gun 
deck, one hundred and fourteen feet four inches; keel, one hundred and 
two feet eight inches; beam, thirty-three feet eight inches ; hold, eleven 
feet; tonnage, five hundred and ninety-four ; crew, two hundred. These 
dimensions, derived from “a list of vessels of the royal navy built 
from 1700 to 1800,” are to be found in Charnock’s “ Marine Archi- 
tecture,” which also gives the dimensions of the four vessels of the name 
built respectively in 1757, 1763, 1784, and 1799, the last and largest of 
which was only one thousand and forty-three tons, sufficiently dis- 
prove a statement made some years since in the New York Tribune 
that “the vessel lost near Hell Gate was two hundred and sia feet six 
inches in length, and had a breadth of beam of fifty-six feet two inches !” 

The story of her shipwreck is briefly told. On the 15th of August, 
1780, the “ Hussar” sailed from Cork, in company with the “‘ Mercury,” 
or according to another account, with the “ Charm,” 44, and “ Licorne,” 
32, for New York, where she arrived, after a prolonged passage, on the 
23d of November following, convoying a large fleet of merchant ves- 
sels. According to the New York Gazette, she arrived off Sandy Hook 
November 16, 1780. 

It is asserted that, on her arrival, she had on board five hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds sterling, mostly in British guineas, and that to 
this was added three hundred and eighty thousand pounds transferred 
from the “ Mercury,” and that with this immense treasure on board, 
equaling in the aggregate four million eight hundred thousand doliars 
American currency, which great sum was intended for the payment of 
the English troops, she sailed for Newport, Rhode Island, then the 
British rendezvous, taking the in-shore route along the Sound, and in- 
curring the perils of Hell Gate, instead of the safer though longer route 
outside of Long Island. 


1In August, 1873, in a communication to the Boston Evening Transcript, I 
expressed my disbelief in the loss of treasure on board the ‘‘ Hussar.’’ This com- 
munication was reprinted, with additions, in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for January, 1874. 
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At that period the dangers of “the Gate” were greater than at the 
present time. No attempt had been made to clear it of its most threat- 
ening rocks, and all the existing charts were poor and inadequate. At 
best it was a spot approached with fear and trembling by the smallest 
craft, and for a heavily-burdened, cumbersome ship-of-war had triple 
dangers. A negro, it is true, had only a little while before piloted a 
large frigate through this dangerous passage, and it is probable that 
this success incited the commander of the “ Hussar” to a similar ven- 
ture. However that may be, on the 28th of November, only forty- 
eight hours after the “ Hussar’s” arrival from Cork, her commander 
attempted the passage, first taking on board, it has been asserted, 
seventy American prisoners from the prison-ships in the Wallabout, 
probably to be exchanged for British prisoners held by the Americans, 
or it may be to transfer them to some other less crowded prison. She 
was also the bearer of dispatches to Admiral Arbuthnot, then at 
Gardner’s Bay. The “ Hussar,” at 3 P.M. on the day she left New 
York, struck on Pot Rock,? swung off, and did not go down imme- 
diately, but drifted a mile or more to the bay called Two Brothers, 
near where is now Port Morris, where she was beached, and went down, 
at seven o’clock in the evening, in seven fathoms (forty-two feet) of 
water. 

The accounts of the loss of life by this shipwreck are strangely at 
variance. According to Fletcher Betts, whose letter, written in 1827, 
will be given hereafter, “ one hundred and seven fine, brave fellows, part 
of her crew, were drowned,” and as he was one of the petty officers on 
board, unless he left her at New York with the treasure, his evidence 
ought to be reliable. Yet Marshall, in his “Naval Biography” (vol. i. 
p- 88), and the writer of the biography of Sir Charles Maurice Pole, 
the captain of the “ Hussar,” in the British Naval Chronicle, both state 
that “the ship was thrown on Pot Rock by the misjudgment of her 
pilot, and was a total loss. The officers and people, except one, being 
all saved, and as no blame whatever could be imputed to Captain 
Pole in this accident, he was charged with Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot’s 
dispatches to the Admiralty, and soon after his arrival in England 
received an appointment to the ‘Success,’ of thirty-two guns and two 
hundred and twenty men,”—a larger ship than the “ Hussar.” This 
does not look as if over four million of dollars of government money 
and over one hundred men had been Jost by the shipwreck. Ralfe, in 
his “ Naval Biography” (vol. ii. p. 130), tells a similar story, and Scom- 
berg in his “ Naval Chronology” (vol. v. p. 47) records the loss of the 
ship, but makes no note of the loss of life or treasure. The wildest 
stories were afloat in the American papers at the time, and it was cur- 
rently stated that “seventy American prisoners, taken from the prison- 


2 Pot Rock has since heen removed to a depth of twenty-five feet by the United 
States government. 
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ships of the Wallabout, heavily ironed, went down in the vessel.” The 
Providence Gazette of December 9, 1780, said, “ A new British frigate 
of thirty-two guns, one of a convoy to the Cork fleet, which lately ar- 
rived at New York, we hear, was lost last week coming through Hell 
Gate, and a great part of her crew perished.” 

The Boston Gazette of December 13, 1780, noted as “ News from 
New London of December 5th. We learn that the ‘ Hussar’ frigate 
was cast away in Hell Gate the latter end of last month, when all the 
people except eighty were lost with the frigate.” 

There are many similar notices in the papers of the time, but in 
none that I have seen is there any allusion to the loss of treasure, nor 
have I been able to find any account of “manacled American pris- 
oners” being lost in her. 

The late Charles J. Bushnell, Esq., well known as the author of a 
‘ History of the Jersey Prison-Ship,” and the editor of the memoirs of 
several of the Wallabout prisoners, wrote me in 1873: “The story of 
the American prisoners is, I think, very dubious. I have examined 
numbers of, papers during the whole period of the Revolutionary war, 
and have met with no mention of any American prisoners placed on 
board the ‘ Hussar.’ In fact, I have seen no mention of any Ameri- 
can prisoners being released at that date. I think I should certainly 
have seen some account of it in the laborious and thorough search 
which I myself made a few years ago. If any manacles were found 
in the ‘ Hussar’ they were undoubtedly for refractory members of her 
crew, and not of American prisoners.” This will recall the absurd 
stories set afloat by the discovery of manacles in the wreck of the steam 
frigate “ Missouri” at Gibraltar in 1846. 

As full four hours elapsed after the vessel’s striking on Pot Rock 
before her going down in smooth water and close to the shore in Two 
Brothers Bay, where the wreck now lies, it would seem there must 
have been ample time to Jand everybody and whatever treasure she 
may have had on board. Hawsers, it is said, were sent on shore and 
secured to trees, to keep her from slipping back into deep water, and 
some workmen from Randall’s Island hastened to help the crew on 
shore. 

The wreck was abandoned, and so far as is known remained undis- 
turbed until after the war of 1812-14 with Great Britain. It is said, 
however, but the statement has not been verified, that “in 1794 two 
brigs arrived at Port Morris, the present name of the locality where the 
wreck lies, and vainly endeavored to raise it by means of grapples. The 
expedition worked for two seasons, and then was ordered off by the 
American government, upon whose rights it was encroaching. There 
now stands, it is said, upon the shore nearest the scene of these efforts, 
a little house, roughly built, but still secure and warm, wherein wintered 
the officers of the British crew. To the east of it is a little grass-grown 
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mound, which marks, not a sepulchre, but where a wine-cellar once 
did ‘ keep its glowing secrets,’ ”* 

The search for treasure in the “ Hussar” was not resumed until 
about 1816. 

In 1818 the New York Commercial Advertiser of July 18 had this 
article : 

“ Divinc-BELL.—A company of adventurers are now operating 
with the diving-bell on the wreck of the British frigate ‘ Hussar,’ 
which sunk in Hell Gate during the Revolutionary war. Two or 
three years ago a part of the same company labored with considerable 
success, and raised property which rewarded them pretty well. The 
‘Hussar’ is known (?) to have had a quantity of specie on board when 
she sank, which is the grand object of the present labors. The position 
of the wreck has hitherto prevented the bell from dropping within the 
hulk, but by great exertions large masses of the wreck are sawed out, 
and, elated with hope, the persevering adventurers are approaching the 
golden prize. The bell descends about sixty feet.” 

The New York Register of December 4, 1819, said that the amount 
of money in her was one million dollars. This statement was probably 
published by Samuel Davis, who undertook to organize a company 
to raise the hulk by means of a grappling apparatus in the shape of 
ice-tongs, which he had devised. He proposed to place the shares at 
fifteen dollars each, and to divide the gold recovered pro rata after 
paying the expenses of raising. He advertised in the Baltimore news- 
papers for capital, saying that Mayor Cadwallader D. Colden favored 
his scheme and indorsed the statement regarding the lost treasure. 

In the Commercial Advertiser of December 9, 1819, under the head 
“Frigate Hussar and Sloop Mercury,” there is a letter in which, on 
the authority of the pilot (no name given) of the “ Hussar,” it is said 
that the one million dollars was contained “ in several iron boxes and 
several barrels.” The anonymous letter of ‘a ship-carpenter,” pub- 
lished at the same time, said that “the ‘ Hussar’ was bound to Rhode 
Tsland with a large quantity of money to pay off the British troops, 
and a large quantity of assorted clothing.” 

The newspaper added : 

“There have been a large number of persons employed for several 
summers (except the last) with a machine called a diving-bell, and they 
have succeeded in getting most of the guns from her upper deck, but 
have not been able to penetrate her cockpit, where it is supposed the 
money was deposited. They have taken a quantity of copper from 
her bottom. She is much worm-eaten, but is otherwise sound, and is 
probably strong enough to be raised. The water is not over forty feet 
deep.” 

8 Appletons’ Journal, January 20, 1872, and circular of the Frigate ‘ Hussar’ 
Company, 1866. 
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From that time almost continuously searchers for the lost treasure 
have not been wanting. 

In 1827, Fletcher Betts, hearing of these attempts to recover treas- 
ure from the wreck, addressed the following letter to a Scotch news- 
paper : 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH OBSERVER: 

‘¢S1r,—I read in your paper of the 7th instant a statement made by a Mr. Mit- 
chell, copied from an American paper, regarding the loss of the ‘ Hussar’ frigate. 
Mr. Mitchell’s account of the unfortunate fate of that fine vessel is in many respects 
correct. Iam not inclined to dispute with him the appearances now presented by 
handles of knives, beeswax, etc., extracted from the wreck ; but neither he nor any 
one else will be so fortunate as to find the ‘large treasure’ said to have been lost 
in her. There was, indeed, twenty thousand pounds on board the ship two days be- 
Fore she was lost, that is, on the 2lst (25th ?) of November, 1780, but on that day 
the money was safely landed and delivered into the custody of Commissary-Gen- 
eral Delancy, and in which operation I assisted, being then a petty officer in the 
‘ Hussar.’ The ‘ Hussar’ struck on Pot Rock near three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 23d (25th?) of November, 1780, and did not go down till she swung several 
miles up the Sound, when she went down in a bay called ‘The Brothers’ at seven 
in the evening, same day, in seven fathoms of water, and a strong current then 
running at the rate of nine knots an hour occasioned the loss, as nearly as could 
be ascertained, of one hundred and seven fine brave fellows, part of her crew. When 
the accident happened the ‘ Hussar’ was on her way from New York to Gardner’s 
Bay with dispatches to Admiral Arbuthnot. 

“Tam, ete., 
‘“‘ FLETCHER BETTS. 
‘‘ CasTLE HILL, August 8, 1827.’ 


This letter would seem to settle the question as to the treasure, but 
how about the loss of life? If the official reports of Captain Pole and 
Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot could be resurrected from the musty files of 
the Admiralty, no doubt the whole might be explained. According to 
Captain W. C. Gowan’s statement, he has made a careful examination of 
the Admiralty records, but without finding any statement of the loss 
of treasure; while it is alleged that Captain Taylor, of submarine 
armor fame, after a similar search, did find accounts of the shipment 
of the treasure on the “ Hussar” and “ Mercury,” and that the treasure 
from the’ latter vessel was transferred to the “ Hussar” at New York. 
Since no court-martial followed the alleged loss of treasure and loss of 
life, it may be reasonably inferred, wanting other evidence, that there 
was no great loss of either by the wreck of the “ Hussar.” 

In 1840 operations on the wreck were renewed by a man named 
Tyler Jacox, who dug out some small stuff, among other things a 
sailor’s “ditty-box,” but he sunk more money than he brought to 
thé surface, and soon abandoned the undertaking. 

Next we hear of a California adventurer, who made an attempt at 

etting the treasure, and located it beneath a ledge of rocks, which he 
blasted away, getting nothing but rocks for his pains. 
Another company attempted to build a coffer-dam about the wreck, 
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and spent fifty thousand dollars before they discovered that the power- 
fu! water was their master. 

February 27, 1866, the “ Frigate ‘ Hussar’ Company,” the successor 
of the “ Worcester ‘ Hussar’ Company,” was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, where the operations of the company were 
carried on. By the act of incorporation “all the right, title, interest, 
and possession of said frigate ‘Hussar,’ together with all personal and 
other property belonging to the said “ Worcester ‘ Hussar’ Company,” 
have been transferred and conveyed to the said incorporated company, 
and the interest thereof divided into forty-eight thousand shares of one 
hundred dollars each, constituting the capital stock of the “ Frigate 
‘Hussar’ Company” four million eight hundred thousand dollars, cor- 
responding to the amount of the treasure said to be deposited in the 
run of the said frigate ‘ Hussar.’ ” 

At the head of the board of trustees for the “ Frigate ‘ Hussar’ 
Company” was Charles B. Pratt, of Worcester, Massachusetts, who 
since 1850 had been hovering over this sunken vessel with a watch- 
ful eye. The same year the company issued a circular, in which it is 
stated ,— 

“Captain Taylor (the patentee of a submarine armor) made a voyage 
to England for the express purpose of ascertaining the precise amount 
of treasure shipped on board the ‘ Hussar,’ which he learned from the 
records of the Admiralty‘ to be five hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
sterling ; and on board the sloop-of-war ‘ Mercury,’ three hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds sterling, mostly in British guineas ($4,800,- 
000). On the arrival of the vessel in New York the treasure on board 
the ‘ Mercury’ is said to have been placed on board the ‘ Hussar,’ to be 
delivered in Newport, Rhode Island, the British rendezvous at that 
time.” 

The circular repeats the story of the attempt to recover the treasure 
with two brigs in 1794, and their being ordered off by the American 
government; and that “in 1819 the work was again undertaken by a 
British company by means of diving-bells, but all attempts proved 
unavailing up to the time of Captain Taylor’s submarine armor in 
1848.” 

The result of all these operations may be briefly summed up as 
follows : 

“The decks have been removed, twenty-six of her twenty-eight 
cannon and some four thousand cannon-balls taken up, also large quan- 
tities of rotten cordage, many bushels of gun-flints, several leather buck- 
ets marked ‘ Hussar,’ and a champagne-basket full of human bones. 
Numberless huge platters of pewter, dented here and there where fall- 
ing timbers have crushed into them; upon some, one may discern 
various initials and names scratched, and rude pictures of flags aud 

4 Captain Gowan failed to find any such record. 
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beasts, done with a nail or the point of a knife-blade. There are pots 
and jars of antiquated shapes, used in their day for preserves. Upon 
their sides are the stamps of the vessel and the royal monogram, in- 
closed in a circle, of Georgius Rex. Slender beer-pots of curious con- 
struction also swell the odd collection. 

“There are many pieces of silver table-service belonging to the 
mess-chests of the officers, stamped with crests now half obliterated, 
and there is a little hand-stamp of the French fleur-de-lis, which may 
have been private property. 

“Then there is the ship’s bell, twenty inches high and nearly as 
many across its mouth. This also has the monogram of the king and 
the seal upon its greenish sides. Its tongue has long since rotted out, 
and there is a crack that makes the ring of its metal dissonant. 

“There are plenty of manacles, huge bands of rusty iron connected 
with links strong enough in their day to bind a Samson. 

“ As if to spur to new exertions, and to whet the appetite for what 
yet remains undiscovered, there has been a constant yet a fitful turning 
up of gold pieces among the loads of mud and sand, probably the pri- 
vate property of the officers and men who were on board ; also several 
silver pieces, which the action of the water has welded together, at the 
same time washing away the alloy and totally destroying the stamps of 
the coins. Upon this little mass of silver are half a dozen true Eng- 
lish guineas perched as delicately yet as firmly as garnets in a bit of 
quartz.” ® 

It will be seen from this list that the wreck has been pretty thor- 
oughly explored, but that there has been no discovery of the iron boxes 
and barrels containing the millions of guineas or of a sufficient quantity 
of human bones to represent the one hundred and seven of her crew, 
or the seventy American prisoners said to have gone down with the 
ship. 

In the museum at Central Park are some of the rusty cannon which 
once did duty on board the “ Hussar,” and scattered throughout the 
country in different museums are many of the water-worn relics which 
the divers have brought up from the wreck. 

When the “ Merritt’s Coast Wrecking Company” succeeded to, the 
rights of the “ Frigate ‘ Hussar’ Company,” I have not ascertained, or 
why the latter company abandoned its efforts to secure the treasure. I 
suspect it did not do'so until all the available funds it was able to 
collect were exhausted. The present operations, however, have been 
eonducted by George H. Thomas, of Hackettstown, who contracted 
four years ago to raise the treasure, having under his charge a wrecking 
vessel, named the “ Georgiana Bell,” which was seized in 1883 or 1884 
for a mortgage of three thousand dollars by Mr. J. C. Hartshorne, 
of Providence, and has probably been sold. “ The suit,” says a New 
5 Appletons’ Journal, January 29, 1872. 
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York paper, “brings out affidavits stating that Thomas was a cigar- 
and snuff-peddler before he began seeking this treasure; but since 
then he has lived on borrowed money very handsomely. The Rev. 
T. De Witt Talmage loaned him one thousand dollars. William M. 
Fisher, of Attleborough, and George M. Bacon, of this city, have, 
since 1881, loaned him two thousand dollars. Thomas promised 
them fifteen thousand dollars of the treasure when found. Mr. Eben 
J. Beane invested six thousand dollars. He was to have forty-five thou- 
sand dollars in return. Harriet H. Beane, sister of Eben, loaned three 
thousand five hundred dollars ; Henry R. Evans, of Providence, loaned 
him five thousand five hundred dollars ; and Frank E. Colton, of Provi- 
dence, five hundred dollars. The lady and Evans were each to have 
twenty-seven thousand dollars, and Colton two thousand five hundred 
dollars. Mr. J.C. Hartshorn has five thousand dollars invested, which 
is secured by a contract for thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars 
‘when found,’ in addition to the three thousand dollars mortgage on 
the ‘Georgiana Bell.’ Mortimer H. Hartwell, of Providence, paid two 
thousand five hundred dollars for an interest of twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars in the treasure under rock and water. W. D. and E. 
M. Keeney, of Wilmington, Delaware, own ninety-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars interest purchased at a like rate. George M. Bacon 
and Philip Hake, of New York, have each seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; Theodore Pinkham, Boston, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; Charles Brindlecorn, Barre, Massachusetts, ten thousand 
dollars ; Charles W. and J.T. Jencks, Providence, seventy-eight thou-, 
sand eight hundred and eighty-three dollars each ; and Eller F. Jencks, 
of the same place, sixty-five thousand dollars; Bridget Grady, five 
thousand dollars ; Mary C. Mount, six thousand dollars, and Mary Ann 
Casey, five thousand dollars, all of New York. These several interests 
were purchased at an average rate of a dollar cash for five dollars 
‘Hussar’ stock. In all, Thomas is said to have received seventy thou- 
sand dollars, of which about one-half is believed to have been used in 
drilling.” 

Other suits against Thomas were pending, and an affidavit in 
the purchasers’ suit states that Mr. Thomas at the time of taking the 
“ Hussar” contract was contemplating street-preaching as a vocation. 

It is said that when Thomas took the contract for taking out the 
treasure, it was thought necessary (to gull the fools) to get a contract 
with the government, and Nelson Cross was commissioned to make the 
contract. The following shows the modus operandi of the new com- 

ny: 
i “Tt was in the days of President Hayes, and, although authorized 
to give the government one-fourth of all the treasure recovered, he 
clinched the bargain at ten per cent. and reserved the other fifteen for 
himself, Then President Hayes appointed him a receiver for the govern- 
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ment. A professor of electricity, Henry Rohrer, was brought on from 
West Virginia. William Smith, a diver, was employed for the under- 
water work, and John Wiggin was put on the scow that was anchored 
over the supposed location of the treasure. Mr. Wiggin® was a man of 
experience in ‘ Hussar’ treasure searches, having been at it since 1854. 
Diver Smith said that Professor Rohrer ‘located the treasure with a 
magnet. He can determine whether the metal under him is gold or 
silver or copper or some other metal.’ When the location was found 
the crew began to sink a shaft. An iron tube twelve feet in diameter 
and twenty feet long was lowered to the bottom standing on end. The 
bottom found was a sandstone, ‘hard enough to make blasting neces- 
sary, but yet seamed and cracked in all directions and easily worked.’ 
The diver went down inside the tube and worked out the rock so that 
the iron tube could settle down into the rock. A heavy sand-pump, 
with a six-inch draw-pipe, was used to aid Mr. Smith’s efforts under 
water. One day an irregular chunk of cast iron two or three inches 
through was brought up by the pump. It is labeled as a cannon-ball 
from the ‘ Hussar’ as it lies in the show-case of Merritt’s Coast Wreck- 
ing Company. 

“¢ How far down did you go in that place ?” 

“<‘T think fifty-four feet,’ said Diver Smith. ‘Then we found our 
tubing telescoping in on us. We were almost down to the treasure, 
but it was necessary before going further to take out all our tubing and 
begin over again. As that was a very difficult job, we decided to get 
out the small lot of treasure nearer in shore first.’ 

“«That was the lot supposed to be lost by the swamping of a small 
boat ?” 

“Yes. The professor said he was able to locate copper over a space 
just about the size of the copper that would have been placed on the 
bottom of an English jolly boat in those days.’ 

“¢ When did you begin work there ?’ 

“<Tast spring. I had Diver Edward Hickman to help me this 


year.’ 


“* How far did you go down ?” 

‘**¢ About thirty-two feet.’ 

“¢ Did you find about the same kind of rock there that you did at 
the other place?” 

“Yes. It is the same formation. The indications are that we got 
down very near to it.’ 

“Diver Edward Hickman was discharged about the time that 
Nelson Cross and Ebenezer Beane began to make a fuss about the slow 
progress of the contractor. He refused to swear at the dictation of Mr. 
Thomas that due diligence in the search had been made.”? 


6 Query. Was he any relation of the weather prophet ? 
1 New York paper, 1884, 
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The United States government can have no rights in these treasures 
if found, and it seems singular this wrecking company should have 
contracted to pay over to it one-tenth of all the treasure, together with 
any relics of value recovered. The company seems not to have the 
wisdom of the Eton boys, who when appealed to by the owner of a 
famous apple-tree to leave the fruit on the tree until it was ripe and he 
would share with them and give them one-half, held a consultation, 
and decided not to accept his proposition, as it was not a fair one, inas- 
much as they could take the whole whenever they liked. 

Colonel James E. Gowan, world-renowned for his success in raising 
the Russian line-of-battle ships at Sebastopol, said quite recently to the 
reporter of a New York paper : 

“The monumental fraud in the way of sunken. gold is right in 
the harbor of New York. I allude to the British frigate ‘ Hussar,’ 
which ran into one of the Hell Gate rocks late in:the Revolutionary 
war, was bulged in forward, and sunk near the spot where the Mor- 
risania Gas-Works are now situated, in about forty feet of water. 
She was a first-class frigate, and, according to the popular belief, 
carried about two million pounds in gold for the payment of the 
British army in America. Right where the ‘ Hussar’ went down there 
is a very strong tide and an eddy that renders work very difficult ; 
but not long after the close of the war efforts to get at her treasures 
were begun, and they have been kept up, with occasional intermissions, 
ever since. In 1852 I first had the idea of raising sunken ships that 
I applied in 1857 in Sebastopol, and I then thought of applying it 
to the ‘ Hussar ;’ but in undertaking a scheme of this sort, I always 
want to make sure that the treasure I am looking for is where I have 
reason to think it is. So I went to England and commenced a thorough 
search through the records with regard to the frigate ‘ Hussar. I hired 
numbers of searchers, and made a complete investigation among the 
papers of the Admiralty and in the pay department, and at length satis- 
fied myself that the two million pownds carried by the ‘ Hussar’ had been 
landed and duly distributed to the paymasters. When I returned to 
New York a friend wanted me to go into the scheme of raising the 
‘Hussar. I laughed at him, and told him of my search among the 
records, but in spite of my warning he put ten thouSand dollars into 
the scheme. 

“ For thirty years the search after this treasure, which does not exist, 
has been unremittingly carried on, and to-day, if you walk out One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-eighth Street to the water-front in Morrisania you will see 
a schooner moored off the shore, equipped with an engine, and sending 
down divers whenever the tide suits. . . . I never heard of their re- 
covering anything except a few wooden cups and platters, and sundry 
guineas bearing the likeness of George III. And yet the search has 
been kept up for thirty years, and good money has been sunk into the 
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wreck of the old ‘ Hussar,’—thousands and thousands of it.2 My 
friend who invested the ten thousand dollars called to see me when I 
returned from Russia, and told me he was sorry he had not taken my 
warning, but I could see that he hankered after the supposed treas- 
ure, and that he still had a lingering belief in its existence. I went 
out to Morrisania and witnessed the diving for the treasure, which 
was done without concealment, and became more and more convinced 
that there was nothing worth diving for. The theory of the manager 
was that the ‘ Hussar’s’ guineas had been packed in iron boxes, and 
that the material in these had been oxidized by the influence of the 
sea, and that thus the divers were forced to work slowly with drills, 
and could accomplish no satisfactory results. The fact is that certain 
persons interested in the scheme saw a chance of making money with- 
out raising it from the deep, and availed themselves of it. This is one 
of the most persistently-followed searches for sunken treasure that I 
ever heard of; but then, you see, there were treasures that never had 
been sunk that were available for its promoters.” 


Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 


8 The search has been kept up since 1816—sixty-eight years—almost uninter- 
mittingly, and without any valuable result. 
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IV. 
(Continued from page 566.) 


MarrTIAL law may be defined as the will of the general officially ex- 
pressed, and government by martial law as a military despotism. But 
such government would be very imperfect, if not wholly impossible, 
unless the will of the general, as expressed in orders, was supplemented 
so as to cover the daily occurrences of civilized life. Manifestly, the 
orders of the general must fall far short of such completeness. As a 
matter of fact, they are merely modifications of existing law, made 
necessary by the condition of war. The safety of his army and the 
destruction of his adversary are the fountains from which they flow. 
Government by martial law is much less of a despotism in practice 
than it is in theory. So far as the law is concerned, the difference be- 
tween martial and civil administration is rather in form than in sub- 
stance. The laws of the land, except where they conflict with the 
orders of the general, remain in force, and military tribunals created 
for the administration of justice are bound to recognize and maintain 
them. 

The establishment of government by martial law in territory con- 
quered from a foreign enemy is not a very difficult undertaking. But 
that was not the problem in the South. The Southern States were not 
foreign enemies. They had merely tried to make themselves so, and 
had failed, losing their lives in the attempt. So long as they could 
maintain their cause’on the battle-field they were living though rebellious 
States; when the sword fell from their nerveless grasp they were dead. 
There were no legal governments in the South when the war closed, and 
much trouble would have been avoided if that fact had been promptly 
recognized. The necessity for some kind of government was no suffi- 
cient excuse for permitting the officers of the defunct States to resume 
authority. Martial law without martial government is an absurdity, 
and the civil administration of martial law, even under military super- 
vision, is worse. Unfortunately, the governments in not a few of the 
reconstructed districts were of the latter class. In Beaufort district 
the evil was corrected in the manner already described, and while the 
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people may have had less law after than before the correction, they had 
more harmony, and substantial justice suffered nothing from the change. 
The following description will give some idea of provost courts and 
provost court practice in Beaufort district during the despotism of 
reconstruction. 

Provost courts were courts of criminal jurisdiction only. Civil 
causes were attended to by the commanding officer in person. The 
court consisted of the judge, appointed by the commanding officer ; the 
clerk, appointed by the judge; and the guard (a non-commissioned 
officer and two or three soldiers), detailed by the commanding officer. 
The functions of the non-commissioned officer were similar to those of 
the sheriff, and the soldiers under him acted as deputies and constables. 
The jail was the common guard-house at the nearest military post. The 
clerk of a provost court was a very important functionary. He not 
only recorded the proceedings of the court, including every word of 
testimony taken, but acted as public prosecutor besides. In short, he 
was judge-advocate of the court. 

Provost court practice was peculiar, perhaps clumsy. Cases were 
tried without a jury, but the sentence of the judge was inoperative 
until it, and all the proceedings which led to it, were approved by the 
commanding officer. Proceedings were begun by filing an information 
with the clerk. The information was laid before the judge, and, if he 
considered that there were sufficient grounds for arresting the party, 
the arrest was made on his order. Meantime, the original information 
was forwarded to headquarters, with the action of the judge indorsed 
thereon, for the information and orders of the commanding officer. 
After examination the orders were indorsed on the information, and 
the paper was returned to the court. The orders indorsed might be 
“for trial” or “dismissed.” In the first case, it became the duty of 
the clerk to prepare the case for trial, and, on the day appointed by the 
judge, prosecute it in open court. If the prisoner was unprovided with 
counsel, he was required to assist him in getting his case fairly on 
record. The record was made up similar to that of a court-martial, 
the finding and sentence, in case of conviction, being added in the 
handwriting of the judge. The record was attested by the signature 
of the clerk, the finding and sentence by that of the judge. It was 
then forwarded to the commanding officer, who indorsed thereon his 
approval or disapproval, and confirmed, mitigated, or remitted the sen- 
tence. If the original information was returned to the court indorsed 
“dismissed,” the prisoner was released, and all proceedings against him 
under the information were at an end. 

It will be seen that commanding a reconstruction district was no 
sinecure. Reading perhaps twenty pages of manuscript testimony 
about the ownership of a chicken, for instance, would try the temper 
of an angel, let alone an army officer. But it had to be done. The 
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commanding officer was responsible for the actions of the court, and 
could not shift that responsibility to the shoulders of the judge or any 
other officer. The provost court was his creature, and its acts were his 
acts ; and, as the judges in Beaufort district were not eminent jurists, 
as a rule, the necessity for a careful review of all their proceedings was 
imperative. There was one provost judge who gave heaps of trouble. 
He was a Connecticut man. In fact, that was his sole recommendation. 
He was appointed because he was a Connecticut man. When a Con- 


necticut man is found living voluntarily in a district where there are. 


twenty “niggers” to one white man, it is only fair to reward him. 
And I don’t know that his appointment was altogether in vain. Upon 
the whole, he did good service, but sometimes his methods were exceed- 
ingly erratic. I remember the proceedings in a forgery case tried in 
his court which would have astonished Blackstone and Greenleaf. I 
give the points of the case from memory without difficulty. Few 
could forget them. It must not be considered a fair sample of pro- 
vost court practice, however. It was an exceptional case even in the 
Connecticut man’s court. 

There was a plantation in my Connecticut friend’s bailiwick em- 
ploying thirteen negroes. They were to receive no wages until the 
crop was made and the cotton sold. Meantime, necessaries could be 
procured at the “' Tommy-shop”—a grocery kept by the planter—on 
orders signed by the overseer. When settling-day came, a forged order 
was found among those received at the “'Tommy-shop.” The store- 
keeper filed an information of “fraud and forgery” with the clerk of 
the provost court. The judge forwarded it to the commanding officer 
without comment. It was a rather puzzling paper, and, being sadly 
indefinite as to the party charged, he being described merely as “ one 
of the thirteen,” it was returned to the court endorsed “ Investigate.” 
Now, the word “ Investigate” was an unusual indorsement, and may 
have misled the judge. At any rate, the following is a synopsis of the 
proceedings had thereon. The whole thirteen negroes were arrested, and 
a day appointed for their trial. The clerk tried hard to prepare the case, 
but could find no evidence against any of the prisoners, and was com- 
pelled reluctantly to-so inform the judge on the day set for the trial. 
This justified the judge in taking the case into his own hands. He 
was already judge and jury in the case, and why should he not be 
prosecutor also? He waved the clerk aside majestically, and com- 
manded that the prisoners be brought in one at a time. | Number one 
entered with a scowl on his face, intended for a look of indignation, 
and, having been duly sworn by the clerk in accordance with the man- 
date of the court, was asked by the judge, who held a piece of paper, 
sadly soiled and somewhat rumpled, between the thumb and forefin- 
ger of his right hand, “ Did you forge that order?” It was assumed, 
of course, that the paper which the judge held was an order, and that 
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it had been “ forged,” whatever that might mean, and that the negro 
recognized it and knew what was meant by “ forged ;” at least there 
was nothing in the record to the contrary. At any rate, he promptly 
replied, “ No, sah,” and looked around the empty court-room with an 
expression of exultation on his face, as if he felt that that settled the 
case as far as he was concerned. The judge seemed to think so too, 
and directed number one to stand aside. Number two was called, 
sworn, questioned in the same way, and gave the same answer. And 
so on, until twelve out of the thirteen had been put through the ordeal, 
all having answered, “ No, sah.” Then number thirteen was called,— 
not to be questioned, but to be sentenced. The court had “ investi- 
gated” the case, and discovered the criminal. The evidence was con- 
clusive. The information, made under oath, declared that “one of the 
thirteen” committed the forgery. Twelve of the thirteen had cleared 
themselves under oath. The thirteenth was now before the court. 
Either he committed the forgery, or it never was committed at all. 
But the paper was there to speak for itself. There was a forgery, and 
this prisoner must be the guilty party. Here the clerk interposed that 
the prisoner was willing to be questioned under oath. “ No doubt he is,” 
said the judge. “No doubt he would swear he didn’t do it. What 
nigger wouldn’t? While the investigation was going on, suspected 
parties were permitted to testify. But the investigation is over. The 
prisoner now before the court is not a suspected party. He is a guilty 
party, and the court does therefore sentence him to be confined at hard 
labor in a military prison for three months.” Of course the proceed- 
ings were disapproved, and the negro set at liberty, but the judge was 
never convinced of his innocence, and never forgave the commanding 
officer for “ going back on him” as he did. 

It is unnecessary to say that the forgery case was exceptional. As 
a rule, the provost courts did good work. Their verdicts were rarely 
questioned, and their sentences never complained of. Their jurisdic- 
tion was confined to petty offenses,—thefts, assaults, and the like. 
Serious offenses were brought before military commissions. The pro- 
vost court was not competent to try a case of forgery. It might make 
the preliminary investigation, but when a prima facie case was made 
out against any individual it was referred up to the general, recom- 
mended for trial by military commission. 

A military commission is the highest court under a government by 
martial law before which civilians can be tried. It can take cogni- 
zance only of such cases as are referred to it by the general, but its 
powers to punish are unlimited, except that, as in general courts-mar- 
tial, its sentence is inoperative until confirmed by the general. It con- 
sists of at least three commissioned officers of the army, is created by 
the general commanding the army or department, for a special pur- 
pose, and when that purpose is served it is dissolved by the authority 
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that created it. There were no cases sufficiently serious to require the 
attention of a military commission during reconstruction times in 
Beaufort district. -In fact, there was no crime deserving the name. 
Negroes would steal chickens. They had always done that, and I 
doubt if many of them realized that it was a crime. They looked 
upon a neighboring hen-roost much as the average school-boy looks 
upon a neighboring orchard. They believed there was nothing mor- 
ally wrong in helping themselves to a neighbor’s chicken, provided the 
neighbor had plenty, and they merely took it to eat. Most of them 
were ready to admit that taking a neighbor’s chicken to sell was steal- 
ing, and they would deny the mercenary intention most violently, even 
after admitting the “taking.” Their ideas on morality in general 
were very crooked, but they were the legitimate fruits of slavery. 
They might lie to avoid punishment, and steal anything to eat, with- 
out staining their reputation ; yet a wanton or malicious liar, and a 
mercenary thief, were universally despised. Northern philanthropists 
and teachers never took time to study the negro character. They 
brought with them what they considered a perfect morality, cold and 
rigid as a cast-iron jacket, and insisted that the negro should put it on. 
Taking roasting-ears out of a neighbor’s field, even to eat, according 
to the school-marm, was stealing; yet Christ and his disciples did the 
same thing and nobody complained. “ Whar does dem Yankees git 
dat ar ’ligion, anyhow?” was a common and not easily answered ques- 
tion in the Freedman’s camp. 

Civil cases were not sent before the provost courts, but tried by 
the commanding officer in person, if the proceedings held thereon can 
properly be called a trial. Perhaps his functions were those of an ar- 
bitrator rather than a judge. The complaint was generally in writing. 
The complainant stated his case in a letter to the commanding officer, 
fortifying it with all the documentary evidence obtainable. A copy of 
the complaint was sent by the commanding officer to the defendant, 
and remarks thereon invited. When all the papers in the case had 
been received, and carefully considered by the commanding officer, a 
day was appointed for the hearing, and the parties notified. When 
the parties appeared, the case was “talked over,” the purpose being to 
_ clear up obscure points to the satisfaction of the commandant. The 
parties were then dismissed and the decision announced in orders, 
copies of which were sent to the parties, and also to the next military 
superior of the officer issuing them. The decision thus became matter 
of record and responsibility. Many serious questions, involving con- 
siderable sums of money, were thus settled in Beaufort district during 
reconstruction times, and I never heard of an appeal being taken. Of 
course parties aggrieved had the right of appeal to the general. 

There was one case, however, which it would be hard to forget, 
and, as it is a good illustration of civil administration by military 
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methods, I shall give it as it still lives in my memory. It was a part- 
nership case. Snow and Kokemiiller had entered into a partnership 
to plant cotton. Snow was a Southern man of the class known as 
“poor whites,” and illiterate. Kokemiiller was a German, and fairly 
educated. Each partner put a like amount of money into the cot- 
ton-planting® business, and gave his whole time to the cultivation of 
the crop. These facts were not disputed. The crop was made, the 
hands allotted their portion, and some forty bales of cotton remained. 
Over these the partners quarreled. Kokemiiller claimed the whole. 
The grounds of his claim were that at some previous time—I think 
before the war—Snow and he had been partners in the ownership of a 
schooner. ‘The schooner was lost somewhere in the Bahamas. Snow 
drew the insurance and retained it, thus defrauding his partner out of a 
certain specified sum. Snow denied that he had ever received any in- 
surance-money, and that the money invested in the schooner was a total 
loss. In his decision the commanding officer refused to consider the 
former partnership, as something entirely beyond his jurisdiction, and 
ordered that the crop should be divided between the partners, share 
and share alike. When the decision was announced, both seemed sat- 
isfied. Even Kokemiiller thanked the commanding officer, and apol- 
ogized for the trouble they had given him. This looked suspicious, 
and was unusual. So a non-commissioned officer was sent to superin- 
tend the division and see that the orders were executed. In two days 
he reported back that the order had been duly executed, and that both 
partners were still very much pleased that they had been able to close 
their partnership and continue friends. In a few days Kokemiiller 
appeared at Hilton Head with his twenty bales of cotton, which he 
shipped for New York on board a bark then lying in the roads, and 
disappeared. The Snow-Kokemiiller case was almost forgotten, when 
it reopened itself, thus: Mrs. Snow, the wife of one of the partners, 
came to Hilton Head, and reported that Kokemiiller, after having 
shipped his own cotton, as already described, returned to the planta- 
tion, shot Snow, and carried off the other half, shipping it by rail to 
Savannah. There was a pretty kettle of fish. Fortunately, the bark 
with the Kokemiiller cotton was still in the roads and under military 
jurisdiction. A guard was sent on board, and the cotton landed by . 
military force, and against the protest of the captain of the bark, who 
had signed bills of lading for it. The duplicate bills were produced, 
and the action of the military authorities duly indorsed thereon, and 
the captain had to be content. Snow had been shot in the leg, and was 
laid up for several weeks, so the cotton remained in military custody. 
It had been landed at Beaufort, and a guard of colored soldiers from 
the Fortieth Infantry placed over it. Beaufort was some distance, 
perhaps twelve miles, from Hilton Head, and, although there was daily 
steamboat communication, the guard was practically on detached ser- 
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vice. It was visited frequently, however, and always found not only 
vigilant but painfully military. Everything went smoothly for the 

first week, and the cotton was considered safe. Early in the second 

week a northeast storm set in, and blew so violently for four days that 

steamboat communication with Beaufort was interrupted. On the 

second day of the storm a colored man made his appearance at head- 

quarters, and reported that two of the cotton-guard had gone off in a 
sloop, aided and accompanied by a white man, the owner of the sloop, 
and that they had carried about half of the cotton with them. The 
“informer” was a stranger, but he stood a searching cross-examination, 
and had evidently seen all that he reported. He exhibited so much 
intelligence, modesty, and daring that the commanding officer was led 
to inquire into his history. He was a Southern negro, and had been 
educated at Oberlin. He had brought valuable information at the risk 
of his life, and might reasonably expect a substantial acknowledgment. 
Yet he seemed to wait for instructions rather than reward. He thought 
the sloop would make for Savannah, but would lie up in some sheltered 
spot until the storm was over. It could not be very far away, and 
might be captured if promptly pursued. Yes, he thought he could 
find it, and capture the party if authorized to do so. He needed no 
help. He knew that it would be madness to send soldiers out in an 
open boat in such a storm, but he could manage his little boat very 
well, and the storm he thought would help him to make the capture. 
No, he needed noarms. He didn’t expect any fighting. As there seemed 
no other way out of the difficulty without letting the sloop escape, the 
desired authority was given, and the colored man was back in his skiff 
and battling with the storm before the dangers of his undertaking could 
be considered. 

The skiff looked like a cockle-shell as it appeared occasionally on 
the crest of a wave, showing a triangular patch of sail hardly bigger 
than a handkerchief, and then disappeared as if it had sunk beneath 
the seething surface, never to rise again. But it always did, and was 
evidently managed with such skill that the chances of its weathering 
the gale were at least even. But the storm was only one of the dan- 
gers to be encountered. If he found the sloop, and the cotton and de- 
serters were on board, was it likely that he could effect their capture? 
On the one side, three men, well armed and desperate. On the other, 
- a solitary colored man armed with a revolver. It was madness to let 
him go. That he volunteered was no excuse. These reflections were 
not pleasant companions during the night. At first, hope fought nobly 
for the colored man, but towards morning it weakened, and finally suc- 
cumbed. There seemed to be no chance of his success, and if he pressed 
his undertaking just as little of his safety. It was manifestly all up 
with the colored man. The elements seemed to rejoice over it; the 
wind howled it down the chimney; the rain rattled it in mirthful 
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mockery on the window-panes; and the waves roared it and hissed it 
in all imaginable tones, until the victim of self-reproach found partial 
oblivion in dreamland. 

Morning came, and the storm had only partially abated; but 
anxiety was gone. The visit of the colored man, and his rash under- 
taking, seemed a long way off. He seemed to have died a long time 
ago. Towards evening there wasa lull in the storm. People began 
to venture out of doors. The sea was still magnificently furious. The 
waves combed and curled and broke as they chased each other over 
the shallows of the sandy shore, and hissed like a hundred serpents as 
they sullenly retired to gather energy for a fresh attack. It wasasight 
as fascinating as a cage of rattlesnakes. But presently the charm was 
broken. Something appeared off Seabrook. It was a sloop, close- 
reefed, and showing just a morsel of jib. It had a skiff in tow, and 
there were four men on board. Could it be—Yes, it was the colored 
man and his prize. Strange as it may seem, he had been entirely suc- 
cessful. The storm, and too much corn whiskey on board the sloop, 
had helped him greatly. The sloop had been forced to take shelter, 
and the crew had been pleased to take whiskey. The former was at 
anchor, and the latter were asleep, as the colored man crept on board 
and secured their weapons. When they awoke they were at his mercy. 
The Kokemiiller cotton was again recovered, and this time converted 
into cash. Surely the case was closed at last. The commanding officer, 
as he turned the key of his safe, after having deposited therein the pro- 
ceeds of the sale enclosed in an envelope addressed to Snow, felt that 
it was. But he was mistaken. There was another ludicrous scene 
yet to be played. It occurred after Snow had got his money. 

A general court-martial was in session. Some seven or eight 
officers, in full uniform, were seated around a table and looking as 
solemn as owls, while the testimony in a clear case of “drunk and dis- 
orderly” was being reduced to writing. A stranger was announced by 
the orderly. He was requested to enter, and forthwith presented him- 
self before the august tribunal. He was a young man, in a traveling- 
suit, and had a legal look about him, due, perhaps, to the fact that he 
carried some official-looking papers in his hand. But. it was evident 
he had never seen a court-martial before. He bowed comprehensively 
and said, “Good-morning.” Only one of the uniformed pirates 
answered his courteous salutation, and he simply said, gruffly, “ Good- 
morning. Can i do anything for you?” The other pirates said noth- 
ing. They only stared. This was embarrassing. The young man 
hesitated, stammered something about interrupting, rustled his papers 
as if they were a pack of cards and he was about to deal, and said, 
after swallowing something, which he did with great difficulty, “I 
represent Kokemiiller, and came to see about——” When he had got 
that far he was interrupted by the pirate who had just addressed him 
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raising his hand and saying, “One moment. Did you say you repre- 
sented Kokemiiller ?—Orderly, send me the sergeant of the guard— 
We want Kokemiiller bad. He shot a man down here and stole a lot 
of cotton. We should be glad to entertain Kokemiiller or any of his 
associates in these transactions at the public expense.” The silent 
pirates, hearing the well-known name of Kokemiiller, gathered them- 
selves up and looked knowingly at each other. The young man was 
becoming nervous. He had walked into the lions’ den, and the ser- 
geant of the guard was coming to do the Lord knows what. At that 
moment the sergeant arrived, just in time to prevent the young man 
from bolting, and took up a strong position in the door. Things had 
come to a crisis. The pack of cards was pocketed, and the young man 
hastened to explain that he had no connection with Kokemiiller, ex- 
cept as a party to a purchase which had never been made. Kokemiil- 
ler, he said, had offered to sell a lot of cotton “to arrive” by a certain 
bark remarkably cheap, and that he had come down to see about it 
before making the purchase. He wound up by saying, “I’m glad I 
came. When does the next steamer leave?” The spokesman of the 
pirates replied, “ In two hours,” and, turning to the sergeant of the guard, 
said, “This gentleman wants to leave the island by the next steamer. 
See that he does not miss the boat.” He didn’t miss it. He had left 
before the court adjourned, having been entertained in the mean time 
by the sergeant of the guard, who accompanied him to the steamer, 
and invited him, in the most cordial manner, to call again when he had 
more time to stay. But he never did; and it is barely possible that he 
fancied he was a prisoner during his two hours on the island. 

As my purpose in these papers has been merely to illustrate, by 
examples from memory, the difficulties which army officers had to en- 
counter during reconstruction times, and not to write a history, I shall 
close the subject with this paper. If I have succeeded in throwing a 
single ray of light upon those difficulties, silently encountered and 
modestly overcome by military men in fields entirely foreign to their 
training and unknown to their experience, my labor has not been in 
vain. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery. 
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AN EPISODE. 


In 1870 garrison life on the Eastern seaboard had fairly resumed the 
state of quiet, verging upon stagnation, that had prevailed before the 
civil war. The batteries of artillery which left Virginia in 1865, mere 
skeletons, had been filled up with a class of recruits very troublesome 
to many captains. But as the intervening years had given time for a 
gradual weeding out, those of the hard characters who had not deserted, 
been drummed out, or discharged, were now disciplined into better 
shape, and the good men were largely in the majority. Of course 
there were many Irishmen among them, for that has been true since 
1828, yet when a battery at Fort Schuyler suddenly received orders, on 
the 25th of May, to proceed immediately to Ogdensburg, New York, 
to look after the Fenians no apprehensions were felt but that every 
man would perform his duty, even were the whole Fenian army 
opposing, and it is well to say now that this confidence was in no 
instance misplaced. 

We were directed to take the steamer that brought our orders, and 
in two hours were on our way, with very indefinite ideas as to the 
probable time of our absence. Reaching Ogdensburg in due time we 
were then ordered to Malone, New York, the half-way station on the 
Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Railroad. 

When we left the train at ten o’clock in the morning (May 27) 
the streets were full—that is, for Malone—with the inhabitants of the 
town and surrounding country, who had been attracted by the possi- 
bility of hearing startling news from the Fenian attempt to invade 
Canada, which was to take place at a point but a dozen miles to the 
northward. 

Except that there were more people than usual in the streets there 
was nothing unusual to be seen, and there was evidently nothing for 
us to do just then ; but the inhabitants were in a fever of apprehension 
on account of the numbers of Fenians known to be between the town 
and the Canada line, and when the news came of their defeat or repulse 
at Trout River that morning, and the stragglers from the battle-field (?) 
actually began to come in, the excitement became more and more intense. 

The bank authorities were sure that by morning their cherished 
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stocks and bonds would have vanished, and the civil authorities 
evidently had similar fears. 

I was begged to keep the Fenians out of the town, to take their 
arms away, to arrest them, to do something. 

By twos and threes, and finally in larger squads, they came straggling 
in on the Canada road, and at sunset the town was full. They stood 
around in the streets, sat on the door-steps, stretched themselves on the 
grassy spots wherever they found them, but all were quiet and orderly. 
There was not one drunken man. Many of them still had their mus- 
kets, but it was soon found that they were selling them for almost 
nothing, so, evidently, they were short of money. 

The people, either through compassion or fear, gave many of them 
food, but this could not continue indefinitely, and the sithation was 
getting to be really perplexing. 

At sunset the whole company was placed on guard, and as the first 
relief marched towards the public square, to be posted as sentinels over 
the more important buildings, a low murmur arose from the thousand 
men there. Those who were lying down raised themselves upon their 
elbows, the sitting stood, and the standing turned to gaze earnestly 
towards us. They were evidently startled, and probably feared arrest. 

A large, fine-looking man was standing near our line of march, and 
stopping, I asked him if he had any authority over the men about us. 
He declined to commit himself in any way; nevertheless, when I 
requested him to tell his men that the military demonstration was only 
the post of sentinels over the banks, a slight gesture from him seemed 
to allay all their apprehensions, and our movements afterward attracted 
no attention. It was perfectly manifest that the mass of them had no 
interest whatever in the banks, and no thought of interfering with them. 

It was a singular spectacle presented by that quiet town that night. 
Men were lying on the ground all through the streets, singly and in 
groups. ‘They were perfectly quiet, seeming to pay attention only to 
their own griefs, for the result of their attempt that day must have 
been bitter, indeed, to them. They were men evidently animated by 
an earnest purpose. The Irish-American Republic was to have been 
founded on Canadian soil, and was then to have served as a base from 
which the liberation of the northern country could be attempted. Their 
method of carrying out this purpose had been devised for them by those 
in whom they trusted, and they had done what they could to make it a 
success. They had but shared the inevitable Irish misfortune. Their 
leaders were unworthy of them, not the captains and colonels, if they 
had any, but the “ Head-Centres” who had sent them there, half 
equipped and wholly without supplies, to make what they knew would 
be an utterly hopeless attempt, and then left them, helpless, to get out 
of the scrape as best they could. 

The townspeople finally got over their fright, and the arrival about 
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midnight of two additional companies of the First Artillery and several 
of the Fifth Artillery, with General Henry J. Hunt in command, put 
an end to any further apprehension. 

We were there a week, and in all that time I cannot recollect that 
one of the Fenians was arrested for any breach of the peace. Several 
of their more prominent men were arrested for their attempted invasion 
of Canada, and quantities of arms and uniform clothing were seized, 
but there was no resistance on their part to lawful authority. 

The uniform buttons on the officers’ clothing, with the letters 
I. R. A., meaning Irish Republican Army, were eagerly sought for as 
mementoes of our campaign, but the letters upon them were more gen- 
erally construed to mean “I Ran Away.” 

Of course these penniless men could not be left in Malone when 
not one-tenth of their number could obtain employment, and the gov- 
ernment soon took the matter in hand and sent them off to their homes. 
The second attempt to establish an Irish Republic on our northern 
frontier had failed utterly, miserably. 

The officers of the First and Fifth Regiments of Artillery (there 
were in all ten companies present), and the staff-officers sent there to 
provide for us, found the town of Malone a delightful place for a week’s 
pleasuring. Evening parades attracted multitudes of spectators, and 
Memorial-day was celebrated with an amount of military display never 
before seen there. 

Some of us, guided by a hospitable and kindly druggist, went out 
after trout, and General Hunt may remember the supper which fol- 
lowed, for he and our friend, the druggist, then sought to prove rela- 
tionship from the similarity of their names. 

Many others will remember the symposiums held in the place of 
business of our friend after business hours, and way into the small 
hours, when soda with a stick in it, alias “ Boomerang,” was the usual 
beverage, and there was a general feast of reason and flow of soul. 

Many of us would have been glad to remain in Malone a much 
longer time, but when the necessity for our presence was over we were 
at once sent back to our several stations, and the town returned to its 
normal quiet. 

The trip had shown that our two regiments could be depended 
upon for igstant service at any time, and that our officers could be 
justly proud of the men under their command. 

Was it not also shown that courts-martial will have few excuses for 
existence in an army of earnest men, each of whom has been brought 
to believe that his undertaking, however unlawful, is for the ultimate 
good of his race and the liberation of his native land ? 


Brevet Mayor Wiuiam S. Hosk1n, 
Captain First Artillery, Presidio, San Francisco. 
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PART II. 










‘First YAGER [Holk’s Mounted Yager Corps]. And to think we should meet 
in Bohemia here! 





‘ 








‘““SuTLER WoMAN [Gustel of Blasewitz, a real character, an antitype known 
personally to Schiller]. Oh, here to-day—to-morrow yonder— 

As the rude war-broom, in restless trace, 

Scatters and sweeps us from place to place. 

Meanwhile, I’ve been doomed far round to wander: 

Up the country I’ve rambled to Temeswar, 

Whither I went with the baggage-car, 

When Mansfeld before us we chased away. 

With the Duke near Stralsund next we lay, 

Where trade went all to pot, I may say. 
I jogged with the succors to Mantua, 
And back again came, under Feria; 
Then, joining a Spanish regiment, 

I took a short cut across to Ghent ; 

And now to Bohemia I’m come to get 
Old scores paid off, that are standing yet. 


















‘First CurrassiER. To the Netherlands they would lend us now. 
Cuirassiers, Yagers, and Shooters away, 
Eight thousand, in all, must march, they say. 







“SuTLER Woman. What! what! again the old wandering way— 
I got back from Flanders but yesterday !”’ 






ScHILLER’s “‘ Wallenstein’s Camp.” 
ip 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes.—Paul V., 1611-1621; Gregory XVI., 1621-1623; Urban VIII., ‘ the 
Protestant Pope,’’ ‘the Attic Bee,’”’ 1623-1646 ; Innocent X., 1646-1655. 






1 Reader, please excuse everything in this article but the facts, since the writer 
has been in such pain for over a month that at times he could scarcely take in the 
sense of manuscript. From this cause, in the November article, several errors oc- 
curred, one of the worst, page 468, twelfth line from bottom, where for Lutherans 
should read Lithuanians. 
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Emperors of Germany.—Matthias, 1612-1618; Ferdinand II., 1618-1637; Fer- 
dinand III., 1637-1657. 

Kings of France.—Louis XTIII., 1610-1648; Louis XIV., 1648-1715. 

Sweden.—Gustavus Adolphus, 1611-1633; Christina, 1633-1654. 

Spain.—Philip ITI., 1598-1621; Philip IV., 1621-1665. 

Denmark.—Christian IV., 1588-1648. 

Great Britain.—James I., 1604-1625; Charles I., 1625-1649. 

Elector of Saxony.—John George I., 1611-1656. 

Stadtholders of Holland.—Maurice of Nassau, 1587-1625; Frederick Henry, 
1625-1646 ; William II., 1647-1650. 

Electors of Brandenburg.—John Sigismund, 1608-1618; after Union with Prus- 
sia (1619); George William, 1619-1640; Frederick William, ‘‘ the Great Elector,”’ 
1640-1688. 


List of the Principal BattLxes, ComBATs, and Surprises during the Thirty 
Years’ War, between the Protestants and Roman Catholics ; the Swedes and the Con- 
JSederate German States and the Imperialists and the Romanist League. 

Of the Siz Great BatTLEs of this war ToRSTENSON was present in Four. In 
the first he commanded the Swedish Artillery, which contributed more than any 
other Arm to the success of the day; in the fourth he commanded the right wing, 
which may be said to have done the whole of the hard fighting; in the fifth and 
sixth he commanded in chief. Of the important Combats between the Swedes and 
the Imperialists he was present in seven. In the two bloodiest and most decisive 
Engagements, at the Passage of the Lech and at Nuremberg, he commanded the 
Artillery ; in the latter in command of Infantry—in fact of the three arms united, 
he saved a numerous division of the Swedish army at the expense of his liberty and 
health; and in a third, at Schweidnitz, 1642, he commanded in chief, and avenged 
his martyred master on his assassin. He was the first Swede who displayed the 
Gothic banner in the sight of Vienna and insulted its walls with cannon-shots. 

He ruined in succession three of the finest armies which the Empire sent into 
the field, and performed two marches which are worthy of comparison with any 
recorded in ancient or modern military annals, and all this while crippled and 
shattered with disease, the result of his incarceration in a pestilential dungeon by 
the bigoted Maximilian of Bavaria, who knew his military value and thus hoped 
to neutralize it. 

In enumerating the victories of the Thirty Years’ War all are excluded from 
this List which did not affect Germany proper and influence the great rights and 
principles involved in that tremendous struggle. 

The Battles and Combats between the French and Austro-Bavarians, however 
glorious to either party, can scarcely be termed ‘“‘ great victories”’ in the sense that 
the words are used herein, because they were almost barren of general results, as 
affecting the great question being fought out, and as conducing to the termination 
of the war. They were mere sanguinary episodes, side issues, which, however gle- 
rious to the victors, did not affect the main result. The advantage or loss was imme- 
diately to France or to Bavaria, as the case might be, and only mediately to the 
principal factors,—the Swedes and the Imperialists. The same remark applies to 
other Combats in different quarters and between different subordinate parties. 
Success makes heroes; results stamp battles as great victories. 

A number of the Battles or Combats have been regarded as absolute models. 
Von Kausler selects six and Spruner eight as exemplary, Malleson ten, and von 
Brandt considers Janikau as THE Battle most worthy of study of them all, and 
dwells more than any other critic on the particulars of the White Mountain and 
Campaign between Christian IV. and Tilly in 1626. 

Even if all the bloody Combats of the Thirty Years’ War were allowed to 
appear in this List, the number would not exceed Sixty. 
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(Affair of Teyne (Moldau-Thein), three German miles from Thabor, about 
8th June, 1619. T. E., i. 152-155, claims that Ferdinand owed his whole future 
success to this scarcely noted collision; Combat of Langen-Loys, six miles north- 
east of Crems, in Lower Austria, 1620; Mansfeld defeated by Spaniards under 
Verdugo and Spinelli.—Menzel, ii. 821; T. E., i. 341.) 

[Capture of Pilsen by Mansfeld, 11th-2lst November, 1618, T. E., Plan i. 75-’6; 
Capture of Bautzen by the Elector of Saxony, 28d September, 1620, T. E., i. 372, 
878, Plan. ] 

Ist. The Combat of the White Hill, or Mountain, near Prague, 7th November, 
1620, where the Imperialists, under Maximilian of Bavaria, Tilly, and Bucquoi, 
determined the fate of Protestantism in Bohemia, was rather a bloody skirmish 
than a pitched battle. The victors lost only a few hundred, and the whole engage- 
ment, decisive of the immediate result as it was, did not last over an hour. By this 
defeat the Elector Palatine, ‘‘the Winter King,” lost not only his newly-acquired 
kingdom but his hereditary dominions. (T. E., i. 409-411, Plan.) 

2d. The combat of Mingolsheim, or Wiesloch, 29th April, 1622, when the 
Imperialists under Tilly were thoroughly defeated by the Protestants under Mans- 
feld. (OC. ii. 185, T. E., i. 589.) 

3d. The Battle, or Combat, of Wimpfen, 6th-7th May, 1622, when the Ro- 
manist Confederates, under Tilly, defeated the Protestant forces under George 
Frederick, Margrave of Baden-Durlach. (T. E.,i. 690; von Kausler, 223, Plan.) 
This battle was lost through the jealousies of the Protestant Generals, or rather a 
question of precedence. 

4th. The Battle, or Combat, of Hoechst, 20th June, 1622. The Imperialists 
under Tilly defeated the Brunswickers, under their Duke Christian. (T. E., i. 635.) 

[Capture of Heidelberg. T. E., i. 645, Plan.] 

[Battle of Fleuras in the Netherlands. T. E., i. 667, Plan.] 

5th. The Combat of Loen, or Stadtlohn, 6th August, 1623. Christian of 
Brunswick defeated by Tilly. (T. E., i. 747, Plan.?) 

6th. Action at the Bridge of Dessau, 25th April, 1626; fought, according to Gen- 
eral Cust (72), to prevent the junction of Tilly and Wallenstein, which Mansfeld 
knew would make them irresistible. Mansfeld’s troops cut up by Wallenstein, a 
student of Mansfeld’s policy, by which he overcame his Preceptor as a Condottiere. 
This action finished Mansfeld’s military influence in German affairs. (T. E., i. 928, 
Plan.) 

[Siege and Capture of Wolfenbiittel by Pappenheim. T. E., i. 986-7; 1627, 
Plan. ] 

7th. The Battle, or Combat, of Lutter am Barenberge, 27th August, 1626. 
Tilly victor over Christian IV. of Denmark.’ (C. ii. 198.) 

This Battle destroyed the influence of Denmark upon the Contest, and elim- 
inated the quantity it represented from the war-problem. 

Wolgast, on the Eastern Coast of Pomerania, 7th May, 1628. The Danes, dis- 
embarked, were defeated with great loss by Wallenstein ; and like the English at 
Corunna on 14th January, 1809, escaped in their ships. This was the last effort of 


2This ends what Loewenburg considers the Palatine Period. Each period or 
phase of the Thirty Years’ War may be said to have been decided by a battle, al- 
though that battle may have had no decisive effect upon the ultimate result of the 
whole war. 

8A Cavalry fight at Calenberg or Rosing, 22d July, 1626, which was considered 
worthy of particular study and record, rather shook up the confidence of the Danes 
in themselves, and although undeniably a very brave peoplke, their conduct at Lut- 
ter shows how vain it is to expect green troops, however individually brave, to meet 
courageous veterans. The Calenberg Cavalry fight was like our gigantic Cavalry 
battle at Brandy Station.—It revealed the Dane’s ideas and strength, as Brandy 
Station developed Lee’s intentions and movements. 
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the Danes, and the fighting may be said to have rung down the curtain on the 
Danish-Lower-Saxon period, or part, in the war, closed by the Peace of Lubeck, 
6th March, 1629. 

[Capture of Magdeburg, 10th May, 1631. T. E., i. 366, Plan.] 

8th. The Action before the Lines of Werben, 17th-30th June, 1631. Tilly 
beaten off, and astonished by Gustavus Adolphus. (T. E., II. 416-19, Plan 19; 
von Kausler, 38, Plan.) 

9th. (I. in importance.) ‘The Battle of Leipsic, 7th September, 1631. 

The Imperialists and Roman Catholics under Tilly, ‘the Invincible,” com- 
pletely routed by the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus. (T. E., ii. 482, Plan; von 
Kausler, 167, Plan.) 

10th. The Combat and Passage of the Lech, 3d-5th April, 1632. Bavarians 
defeated (Tilly mortally wounded) by Gustavus Adolphus. (T. E., ii. 634, Plan.) 

11th. The Action before the Lines of Nuremberg, 24th August, 1632. Gus- 
tavus bloodily repulsed by Wallenstein. (T. E., ii. 655, 659, Plans.) This was the 
first check sustained by Gustavus, and shook his prestige of Invincibility. 

12th. The Combat of Weiseloch, 15th August, 1632, between the Swedes, under 
Gustavus Horn, and Imperialists, under Ossa, Montecuccoli, Montballion, and Viz- 
thum. (T. E., ii. 665; von Lundblad, Gustavus Horn, 53, 54.) 

18th. (II.) The Battle of Lutzen, 6th November, 1682. The Swedes and Prot- 
estants, under Gustavus, victorious over the Imperialists and Roman Catholics, 
commanded by Wallenstein. In this battle the great Gustavus is believed by many 
to have fallen by the hand of an Assassin. (T. E., ii. 747, Plan; von Kausler, 167, 
Plan.) 

The successful Defense of Stralsund against him in 1629 had destroyed the 
confidence of the Emperor in Wallenstein as a Poliorcetes ; and the result of Lutzen 
shook Ferdinand II.’s faith in him as a Nicephoros, Battle Ruler, and also in his 
Good Fortune. 

[Affair of Steinau, on the Oder, exactly like Lee’s running Milroy out of the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1868; curious coincidence.—M. W. 843.] 

14th. The Battle, or Combat, of Oldendorf, 28th June-8th July, 1633, wherein 
the Swedes, under Kniphausen, and the Lunenburghers and Hessians, under Duke 
George and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, defeated the Imperialists, led by Grons- 
feld and Merode. (T. E., iii. 85; Geijer, 299-300; Menzel, ii. 362.) 

15th. The Combat of Pfaffenhofen, 31st July—lst August, 1633. The Swedes, 
under Christian of Birkenfeld, victorious over the Lorrainers, under their Duke. 
(T. E., iii. 90; Geijer, 300.) 

16th. The Combat in Upper Alsace, at Wattweil, near Lichtensteg, on the 
Thur River, seventeen miles southwest of Saint Gall, Switzerland, 2d March, 1634. 
Imperialists, under Count Salm, Colonel Mercy, and Marquis Bassompierre, de- 
feated by the Rhinegrave Otto Louis. (T. E., iii. 188, Plan.) The severity of this 
autumn caused great losses to the Imperialists. 

17th. Combat of Liegnitz, April, May, 1634. Swedes and Saxons, under Arn- 
heim, victorious over the Imperialists, under Colloredo. (T. E., iii. 274; Naylor, 
iii. 143.) 

18th. (III.) The Battle of Noerdlingen I., a battle of the Dresden (1818) class, 
delivered on both wings, 6th and 7th September, 1634. Swedes and Weimarians 
(Protestant Confederates), under Gustavus Horn and Duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar, defeated by the Imperialists (Roman Catholic League), under Ferdinand, 
King of Hungary, who did not distinguish himself, the Cardinal Infante, who did, 
Gallas, Piccolomini, etc. (T. E., iii. 334, Plan.) 

This battle was lost*by the positive recklessness of Duke Bernard, who thereby 
threw away the fruits of Sweden’s victorious career of four years. Besides, ‘‘ Be- 
tween Duke Bernard and Gustavus Horn there was no love lost’’ (Malleson, 118). 
The Peace of Prague, 30th May, 1635, between the Emperor and the Elector of 
Saxony, seemed almost to undo all that had been done by the Protestants in seven- 
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teen years. The hard fighting had now been going on for fifteen years, and was yet 
to last thirteen, the latter by far the most severe and savage. This Peace of Prague 
ended the Third, or Protestant pure and simple, period of the War. 

This defeat cost Oxenstiern his second sleepless night in Germany, and evoked 
from the Swedes the despairing cry of the Lacedemonian commander after Kyzikus, 
B.c.:410, ‘‘Our good luck is gone !”’ 

19th. (IV.) Battle of Wittstock, 24th September, 1686. Imperialists and 
Saxons, under Hatzfeld and Elector of Saxony, defeated by Swedes, under Banér 
and Torstenson. (T. E., iii. 707, Plan; von Kausler, 98, Plan.) The turning 
movement by Stalhanske and King, the moral effect of which alone decided the 
conflict, was almost as much of a circuit and as desperate as that made by ‘‘Stone- 
wali” Jackson at Chancellorsville. It was observed, likewise, by the Imperialists, 
as was Jackson’s march by Sickles, and yet not as much of an attempt at parrying 
or preventing its effects was made by Hatzfeld as the little done by Hooker. (See 
de P.’s ‘‘ Analysis of Chancellorsville,’’ NW. Y. Mail.) 

[Second affair of Eulenburg, January, 1687. (T. E., iii. 750.)] 

20th. The Combats of Rheinfeld,* 18th [28th] and 21st February [2d March], 


4A battle scarcely less remarkable than that of Nordlingen, but nevertheless a 
side dish or issue, so to speak, was that of Rheinfelden, or Rheinfeld, once a strong 
place, but destroyed by the French in 1744. It was one, and the most strongly for- 
tified, of the noted four Forest Towns, then belonging to the Swabian Circle, about 
ten miles east of Basle, and must not be confounded with Rheinfels, some two hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther down the Rhine, near St. Goar, which was also blown 
up by the French in 1795. Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, assisted in command 
by the famous Huguenot General, the Duke de Rohan, was besieging Rheinfelden 
when the besiegers were surprised by the Imperialists under Savelli, Werth, Enke- 
fort, and Sperreuter, on the 28th February, 1688. The Duke de Rohan was mor- 
tally wounded, and this misfortune may be said to have occasioned the defeat, the 
abandonment of the field and wounded, and the loss of all the artillery and trains. 
Half of the allied force was either captured or cut to pieces, and the other half fled 
or retreated some eighteen miles, and when they did halt found themselves without 
food, ammunition, trains, wagon-transport, and cannon. Everything seemed lost, 
except that the troops retained their courage and the generals their self-possession. 
Rohan, who had been so long a party-leader in France, and possessed a mind by 
nature and experience full of bold and energetic resources, proposed, although he 
knew that his wounds must prove mortal, to gather up the remains of the army, to 
resume the offensive, and advance at once upon the enemy, because he knew that 
they would be disorganized by their very success, and too much absorbed in cele- 
brating it, to dream that the vanquished would dare to deliver a vigorous counter 
against them, the victors. Weimar found the advice worthy of his own reputation, 
his manliness, and the extremity to which he was reduced. He assembled his 
officers, spoke brave words to them, and they, in turn, communicated the courage 
of their leaders and their own enthusiasm to their troops, who, to a man, gave 
answer that ‘‘ they were ready to undertake whatever such leaders should propose.” 
At once the troops formed and moved. Everything turned out as Rohan predicted. 
A night march, executed with incredible energy, under the most difficult conditions, 
brought the Weimarians at dawn upon an unsuspecting enemy, with a result such 
as rarely is recorded and almost without precedent. [Santa Ana made his future 
by an exactly similar move or counter against the Spanish invaders of Mexico.] 
All the Imperial generals were made prisoners, their artillery, baggage, trophies, 
everything, retaken and captured, and the Austro-Bavarian army positively ceased 
to exist. This triumph was achieved with a loss of less than twenty men to the 
assailants. The gallant Werth and Enkefort were carried as trophies to Paris. 
Savelli escaped. Werth was exchanged in 1642 (1641, Naylor) for the Swedish 
General Horn, captured at Nordlingen in 1684. Several years after, 24th November, 
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1638. Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, and Huguenot, ‘ perfect Captain,’’ Duke 
de Rohan, victorious over the Austro-Bavarians, Savelli, Werth, Enkefort, and 
Sperreuter, of whom all four were captured. (T. E., iii. 912, Plan.) 


1648, in the midst of deep snows and terrible weather, at Tuttlingen,* Hatzfeld, the 
Duke of Lorraine, Mercy, and Werth surprised the French Marshal Rantzau, who,” 
like so many of the most distinguished generals of France, was a foreigner, and by 
birth a German. On this occasion Werth captured eight generals, and almost de- 
stroyed or took prisoners the very same army with which Bernard of Saxe- Weimar 
had accomplished about the same results at Rheinfelden. The Duke of Savelli, 
accused by the gallant Werth of cowardice, who had been previously accused of 
dastardly behavior by Gustavus Adolphus, broke his parole to Duke Bernard, 
escaped in the appropriate disguise of a monk, lived to injure, ‘‘ with consistent 
baseness,’’ a far better associate and rival, Goetz, and to disgrace himself anew, and 
lives in history with the epithet of ‘‘ worthless’ attached to his name. Naylor 
styles him “the fitting favorite of the Jesuits and of the Viennese Court.” 

It may be interesting to learn how it was that the Weimarian troops came into 
the French service. The year after Bernard of Saxe-Weimar captured Rheinfel- 
den and Breisach, 1639, he died, with the suspicion that he had been poisoned by an 
emissary of Richelieu, whose opponents always lost their lives with charming una- 
nimity as soon as they became actually dangerous to the Cardinal. Bernard’s tomb 
at Gotha records the charge of poisoning, which Puffendorf, the Swedish historian, 
and almost every other contemporary writer, do not hesitate to corroborate. 
The symptoms of his case, however, might justify the belief that Duke Bernard 
died of a virulent fever resembling the plague, which latter was seldom absent from 
all armies, certainly those of the Imperialists, during this period. Duke Bernard, 
like King Frederic the Great, was rather given to tongue-lashing. He said of 
Louis XIII., who was a puppet in the hands of Richelieu, ‘‘ Had I been the ally of 
the Turkish emperor, he would have fulfilled his engagements with greater fidelity 
than the Christian king,’ and when the Cardinal offered his rich and beautiful 
niece, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, better known by the name of ‘‘ La Combalet,’’ to the 
Saxon prince as a consort, ‘‘ Madame de Combalet,’’ said he, a little uncourteously, 
‘« possesses every quality that I could desire in a mistress, but hardly one that I 
should expect in a wife.”’ 

After Duke Bernard died, Erlach, a Swiss officer, an officer with considerable 
experience, and up to this time of unblemished integrity, sold Breisach to the French 
Cardinal, and also induced the Weimarian troops to pass over to the French service. 
Their first commander was the Duke de Longueville, but they soon came under the 
gallant Guebriant, who died in consequence of the loss of his arm, an injury re- 
ceived during the siege of Rotweil. His successor, Rantzau, was surprised at Tutt- 
lingen, and the Weimarians were pretty much broken up. The remnant of their 
veteran cavalry, headed by William Hemple, a student of Jena, fought their way 
back to their native country, Germany, and two thousand of them joined the ubiqui- 
tous Kénigsmark (Geijer), and were with him thenceforth, and took part in the cap- 
ture of Prague in 1648. The Duke de Rohan, the real victor of Rheinfelden, died 
18th April, 1638, of a wound received while charging at the head of the Nassau 
regiment on the preceding 28th February. (See beautiful notice of de Rohan in 
Russell’s ‘‘ Modern Europe,’’ i. 519.) Asin the case of Admiral Du Quesne, bigoted 
Romanist France refused a grave to this one of her greatest sons, because he was a 
Protestant, and he was buried in the Cathedral or Church of St. Pierre in Geneva, 
under a somewhat striking monument displaying an armed effigy. 





* All these towns—Tuttlingen, Rotweil, Rheinfelden—were places of importance when the numerous 
German princelings were continually making war upon each other, and required fortified points as bases 
and protections. Tuttlingen and Rotweil are mentioned in the Peasants’ War, in the early part of the 


sixteenth century. (Menzel, ii. 237.) 
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22d. The Combat of Domitz, 22d October [lst November], 1635. The 
Saxons, under Baudissin, completely routed by the Swedes, under Banér. (P. 494.) 

23d. The surprise of Eulenburg, January, 1637. Eight Saxon regiments cut to 

pieces by Torstenson and Stalhanske. (T. E., iii. 750.) 

: 24th. The Combat of Haselemen, Ist [11th] January, 1636. The Imperialists, 
under the Baron de Ludderssen, defeated by the Swedes, under Kniphausen, who 
died in the arms of victory. (T. E., iii. 609; Puffendorf, 497.) 

25th. The Battle of Wittenweyer, 30th July [9th August], 1638. The Im- 
perialists, under Goetz, completely routed by the Swedes and French, under Duke 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar. (T. E., iii. 963, Plan; von Kausler, 102, Plan.) 

26th. The Combat of Lemgo, or Lemgau, 7th [17th] October, 1638. The 
young Princes Palatine, Charles Louis, and Rupert, completely routed by the 
Imperialists, under Hatzfeld. (Cust, ii. 567.) 

27th. The combat of Chemnitz, 4th [14th] April, 1639. The Imperialists, 
under Hatzfeld, Buckhaim, Furstenberg, and Maracini, or Marazin, completely 
routed by the Swedes, under Banér and Torstenson. (T. E., iv. 92-96, Report; 
von Lunblad’s Banér, 190-2.) 

28th. The Combat of Brandeiss, 20th [80th] May, 1639. The Imperialists, 
under Montecuccoli and Hoffkirch, both of whom were taken prisoners, routed by 
Banér and Torstenson. (Von Lundblad’s Banér, 192, 193.) 

29th. The Combat of Plauen, 10th [20th] April, 1640. The Imperialists, 
under Baron von Bredau, defeated by the Swedes, under Banér. (T. E., iv. 363, 
Plan.) 

80th. The Combat of Ziegenhain, 15th [25th] November, 1640, between the 
Weimarians, under Reinold von Rosa, and the Imperialists, under General Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant Baron von Bredau. (T. E., iv. 201, Plan.) ; 

81st. The Combat of Wolfenbiittel, 19th-29th June, 1641. The Imperialists, 
under the Archduke Leopold William, defeated by the French, Weimarians, and 
Hessians, under Marshal Guebriant, and the Swedes, under Charles Gustavus, 
Wrangel, and Koenigsmark. (T. E., iv. 590, Plan, etc.) 

82d. Combat of Hulst, or Kempen, 7th-17th January, 1642. The Imperialists, 
under Lamboy, defeated by the French, Weimarians, and Hessians, under Gue- 
briant. (T. E., iv. 800, Plan.) 

33d. The Combat of Schweidnitz, 21st [81st] May, 1642. Torstenson victo- 
rious over the Imperialists, under Franz Albrecht, Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, the 
reputed assassin of Gustavus Adolphus, who died from wounds received in the 
action. (T. E., iv. 867, Plan.) 

84th. (V.) The Battle of Breitenfeld, or Second Battle of Leipsic, 2d Novem- 
ber, 1642. The Imperial army, under the Archduke Leopold William and Picco- 
lomini, utterly routed by Torstenson. (T. E., iv. 884, Plan.) ; 

85th. The Surprise of Tuttlingen, 24th November [4th December], 1648. 
French and Weimarian army, under Rantzau, cut up and captured by the Austro- 
Bavarians, under Hatzfeld, the Duke of Lorraine, Mercy, and Werth. This mar- 
velous achievement was due to the proposition of Colonel Hotz, Quartermaster- 
General, who receives no mention, except in von Kausler, 272, Plan. (T. E., v. 
136, Plan.) 

36th. The Combat of Kolding, or Coldingen, Danish Cavalry and Infantry 
destroyed or captured by Torstenson (de P.’s Torstenson, 82-’8), January, 1644. 
The Danes defeated in their intrenched camp by Torstenson. 

87th. The Two Days’ Combat of Freiburg, 3d and 5th August, 1644,—another 
example of an attack on both wings. The French, under the Great Condé and 
Turenne, successful, but not victorious, over the Bavarians, commanded by Mercy. 
(Von Kausler, 104, Plan.) 

88th. The Destruction of the Imperial and Saxon cavalry, under Bruay and 
Enkefort, 28d November, 1644, at Niemeck, near Juterbock, by the Swedish 
cavalry, under Torstenson. (De P.’s Torstenson, 111.) 
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39th. (VI.) The Battle of Janikau (or Jankow), the Queen of all the Conflicts 
of this Great War, 24th February [6th March], 1645. The Imperialists,—Aus- 
trians, Bavarians, and Saxons,—under Field-Marshals Hatzfeld, Werth, and Goetz, 
routed, with tremendous slaughter and loss, by the Swedes, under Torstenson. 
(T. E., v. 544, Plans, etc.; G. des K., 1 B. 4th Abtheil., 355-375, etc.) 

40th. The Combat of Mariendal, or Mergentheim, 5th May, 1645. Turenne, 
with the French, defeated by Mercy, with the Bavarians. (T. E., v. 571, Plan.) 

41st. The Battle of Allerheim, or Noerdlingen [2d], 8d August, 1645. The 
French, Weimarians, and Hessians, under the Great Condé and Turenne, obtained 
a doubtful success over the Bavarians, under Mercy, which was rendered a victory 
by the death of the latter hero. (T. E., v. 625, Plan; von Kausler, 174, Plan.) 

42d. The Surprise of Susmarshausen, 7th May, 1647. The Imperialists, under 
Melander (mortally wounded), completely cut up by the Swedes, French, and 
Weimarians, under Wrangel and Turenne, although the credit chiefly belongs to 
Koenigsmark. (T. E., VI. 316.) 

Besides the above-mentioned Battles, Combats, and Surprises, history presents 
some few others of minor importance, which are not cited, as they are not cited by 
the leading military historians and critics who have written on this war. 


As a study scarcely any even the most celebrated military critics 
have ever paid sufficient attention to the Strategy and Tactics of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It was emphatically the transition period between 
the Old and the New, and when hostilities had closed, war both as 
an art and a science had been reborn. This may seem a sweeping as- 
sertion, and yet it is absolutely a fact. ‘Tilly was according to his 
training an able general ; Mansfeld ; Christian of Brunswick, the latter 
a man of far more ability than ordinary history accords him; Wallen- 
stein, or Waldstein, Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, Banér, were Condottieri 
of the highest class; Gustavus Adolphus and Torstenson were Great 
Captains in the grandest sense of the word ; the Archduke Leopold, in 
some respects, resembled Hood; Gallas, in others, McClellan; Picco- 
lomini, a Lee, in his comprehension of the strength of positions; Koe- 
nigsmark, a “Stonewall” Jackson in enterprise; Pappenheim, exactly 
a Sheridan; Wrangel Junior, might recall Sherman, able, erratic, and 
ever looking to the end; Condé was a butterfly general, who took the 
field inssummer, had the support of the best in the French service, and 
rested on his laurels in winter, a Grant in pertinacity ; Torstenson, and 
in a far less degree Turenne, was a Thomas. In this comparison there 
is no intention to introduce the question of morals, since, with the ex- 
ception of Gustavus, Horn, and Torstenson, morals were an unknown 
quantity. 

It has often been a question and a matter of astonishment to 
writers on military subjects of how Armies were supplied with provi- 
sions for the mouth and for the battle during the Thirty Years’ War. 
This astonishment is increased when the mind ranges back to previous 
centuries, and especially attempts to penetrate the gloom of the Dark 
Ages. The Turks, and Hungarians, and Greeks delivered battles in 
which over one hundred thousand men were engaged, seven or eight 
centuries ago, in countries, such as Bosnia and Servia, and contiguous 
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districts, where, with all the improvements of modern times, it has been 
found almost impossible for forces, far less numerous and nearer to 
their base, to exist. The question has often been asked, How was the 
Quartermaster’s department and Commissariat managed in Middle 
and Western Europe from the eleventh to the end of the seventeenth 
century? ‘There certainly were some sporadic symptoms of the Order 
which gradually developed itself into the departmental organizations of 
to-day. Before the era of the general introduction of musketry, mis- 
siles of every kind were much more cumbersome, and must have re- 
quired a large number of transport vehicles. Whoever clears up this 
matter deserves more credit than is usually accorded to such investiga- 
tions. One thing is certain, there was some sort of arrangement, even 
for the transportation with appropriate vehicles of heavy-armed  in- 
fantry in the fourteenth century. Besides these troop-wagons, there 
were others again kept on hand for the carrying of material and sup- 
plies of all kinds, including tools, and, if not forges, everything they 
now prepare in the field. 

Edward III. of England had with him invading France, 1359-60, 
six thousand chariots or wagons laden with every sort of campaign 
necessaries. Enormous trains accompanied the various armies during 
the Thirty Years’ War, and at Wittenweyer Bernard of Saxe-Wei- 
mar captured three thousand wagons. 

Look at the pictures in the “Theatrum Europzeum” and history of 
Charles X., Gustavus (De Peyster Alcove, N. Y. Society Library, N. Y.). 
They show every kind of Army equipage, in a ruder shape, that are 
used to-day ; and as a final proof that Quartermasters must have un- 
derstood bringing forward enormous supplies, and even luxuries, the 
Austro-Poles captured from the Turks, 22d September, 1683, when 
they raised the Siege of Vienna, eight thousand to nine thousand am- 
munition-wagons, eighty thousand tents, ete. (G. des K., i. 4, 479.) 

Torstenson must have forestalled Frederic the Great’s ideas, and 
used the light carts and farm vehicles of the country and the sledges 
of the peasantry in the winter. 

This question of transport is of interest, and is worthy of being 
traced back to the times of Alexander, who carried the artillery of his 
day on to the battle-field with him. Hannibal’s supply-trains in- 
cluded the bringing forward not only of food, but everything indis- 
pensable to his engineer corps was admirably managed. (See “ Hanni- 
bal’s Army of Italy,” THE UNiTED SERVICE, March, 1881.) It does 
not appear that he had artillery with him like Alexander, and to the 
want of it is attributed his failure in sieges. The medical service of the 
ancients was not to be despised, and was in some respects perfectly organ- 
ized. It was still maintained with considerable proficiency and effi- 
ciency down to the ninth century. This can be established by proof; 
the gap in the administrative organizations occurs between the tenth 
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and fourteenth centuries, and the uncertainty culminates about the time 
of the first crusades. Gustavus Adolphus began a new era; he as- 
signed four surgeons to each regiment, when as yet his opponent had 
none.® 

The Turks are said to have been the heirs of the Roman discipline 
and organization, and to that, no doubt, they owed their original ex- 
traordinary successes. They certainly understood the art and advantage 
of field-works. Admirable order undoubtedly reigned in their armies. 

The Art and Science of War made marvelous strides forward in 
the seventeenth century, and if they did not manifest themselves during 
the Thirty Years’ War, it was not because the truth was not under- 
stood by, or known to, some of the great lights of the period, but be- 
cause there was no time for the introduction of improvements. Men 
were too busy committing crime to busy themselves with useful ame- 
liorations. They had notime. The capabilities of cavalry and artillery 
were certainly perceived, and in some cases applications of them are 
patent, beyond which even since there has been no advance. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the base of the Swedes was the Bal- 
tic. Von Biilow says the base of Gustavus was Protestantism, but that 
is idealism. Only Gustavus and Torstenson carried on war on scien- 
tific principles. Four or five times the Swedes were literally beaten 
back to the Baltic,—almost into it. It was not until Torstenson practi- 
cally demonstrated that to succeed, absolutely, war must be carried 
home to the heart of the enemy, on the Danube and at Vienna, and 
connected, or attempted to connect, the Danube and the Baltic by a 
chain of posts, that anything decisive was effected. One link he never 
succeeded in forging, 7.e., the capture of Brunn. Otherwise the chain 
was kept pretty generally intact. Olmutz, from which Vienna was 
menaced until the end of the struggle, was never recaptured by the 
Imperialists after Torstenson took it in 1642. Its defense was a model 
for garrison commanders. 

It has been observed that what was accomplished by Mansfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick has never received due attention. Lowenberg, 
in his Historical Geographical Atlas, “Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War,” prior to the death of Gustavus, delineates the marches of 
only three commanders, of—Ist, those of Mansfeld and Christian ; 2d, 
of Gustavus. Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, with all his celebrity, espe- 
cially after Lutzen, was fighting pretty much the whole time for his own 
hand. He nearly sacrificed everything at Nordlingen, 7th September, 
1634. Bernard’s best-known victory was Rheinfeld, 1638, which was 
entirely due to the celebrated Duke de Rohan, the French Huguenot. 
Bernard was completely defeated. Rohan exhorted him to gather up 

‘5 See J. W. de P.’s “ Medical Organization of the Roman Armies,” Army and 


Navy Journal, vols. i. and ii.; 6th August, 1864, ‘‘ Medical Arrangements of the 
Ancients ;”’ Ibid., 18th August and 27th August, 1864. 
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his forces and try it again. Bernard followed his counsels, attacked 
the Imperialists celebrating their success, and about annihilated them. 
Rohan, to whom everything was due, lost his life. Banér’s Cam- 
paigns, with the exception of the time when Torstenson was with him, 
were raids on a terrific scale. Wittstock, 24th September, 1636, cred- 
ited to him as chief, was due as much to Torstenson, his lieutenant, and 
the little army of veterans which the latter brought with him from 
Poland. It was only when Torstenson became Generalissimo that the 
operations presented studies worthy of the most scientific critic. 

As for the French operations, had there been no Swedes eating into 
the very entrails of the empire, they would have been little better than 
rats gnawing at the rind of a large melon. 

And now to particulars, more peculiarly military. Of all the wars 
which have desolated the earth, the most terrible was this Thirty Years’ 
War, because its theatre was Middle Europe, and especially those por- 
tions of it where learning had made the most progress, and where civ- 
ilization was laying the basis for the greater part of the changes which 
distinguish the present condition of society from that which existed in 
the previous period, generally styled “the Dark Ages.” 

The cause of this conflict was the determination of a large portion 
of the population to free themselves from the yoke of spiritual tyranny, 
and, under this consideration, it very much resembles the terrible strug- 
gle which our own country, 1861-65, passed through to redeem itself 
from the curse of physical slavery. The origin of the contest is un- 
doubtedly attributable to Luther’s first determined stand in Germany 
against Papal abuses, in 1517, by which he inaugurated the great moral 
battle of Free Thought, although Zwingli had, it is true, preceded him 
certainly by a year or more, some claim by three years; but the latter’s 
sphere of action was remote, confined to Switzerland, and comparatively 
circumscribed. 

Exactly one hundred years later, Ferdinand of Griitz, Duke of 
Styria, afterwards Second Emperor of Austria of that name, a pupil of 
the Jesuits, in concert with Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, a fellow- 
pupil of the same school, struck the first blow which brought on the 
collision of arms. In 1617 the Centenary of the Reformation was 
celebrated in Germany by a Protestant Jubilee, and in the same year 
Ferdinand was crowned King of Bohemia at Prague, and at once 
began to oppress his Reformed subjects. There is something very pecu- 
liar in these dates. The same year, 1517, which beheld the first intro- 
duction of negro slaves and the establishment of physical slavery proper 
in the New World, also witnessed the first decisive steps for the enfran- 
chisement of the Saxon race from the spiritual slavery which crippled 
every attempt at bettering or improving itself in the Old World. 

In 1518, Luther made his famous protest before the Diet of Augs- 
burg. In 1618 the Bohemian Protestants took up arms against their 
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persecutors, under Count Thurn, and, supported by an auxiliary force 
under the celebrated Condottiere, Mansfeld, made themselves masters 
of that kingdom. This Mansfeld was a commander of distinguished 
ability, and, although landless and a natural son, exercised an influence 
such as few princes have inherited or acquired. He was a natural son 
of Peter Ernest, Count Mansfeld, who commanded in chief for Charles 
V. in the Netherlands. Had he and not Thurn directed the military 
organizations of Bohemia, public affairs would not have gone from 
evil to worse, until even his courage and ability, however demonstrated, 
were of no avail. 

The 23d May, 1618, is the accepted date of the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, which closed Aug. 6-Sept. 8, 1648. In 1519, 
the magnanimous Zwingli, who, as stated, had preceded Luther as a 
Reformer by some three years, and had aroused the Swiss to the adop- 
tion of the Truth,—that Truth which, alas! always strikes down its 
first champions with the very weapons it furnished, although it inevi- 
tably does prevail. Simultaneously with Luther’s denial, at Leipsic, of 
the Pope’s supremacy, the Genevan Reformers effected their Union, 
styled Eidgenossen (oath-confederates), which is said, although doubt- 
fully, to be the origin of the title, Huguenots, applied to the French 
Protestants. In 1619 the Bohemians chose for their king the Elector- 
Palatine Frederick V., whose queen was the peerless “ Pearl of Pearls,” 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of England. The new Emperor Fer- 
dinand, after being badgered, baited, and brought to bay in his own 
palace at Vienna, was rescued by a handful of determined disciplined 
men, and his veteran generals soon placed him in a position to strike 
back. The Protestants were mixed in their views, as Lutherans and 
Calvinists, hating each other as bitterly as they did the common enemy 
and very much divided in their selfish views, lukewarm principles, and 
want of homogeneousness. Had the Bohemians, when they had the 
opportunity, struck as their adversaries never failed to strike, without 
pause or false mer¢y, things would have assumed a totally new aspect, 
and doubtless have had an immediate and remote, a different, result. 
The unexpected arrival of four companies, some four hundred men, of 
a newly-formed regiment of cuirassiers, led by the Commander of the 
Arsenal, Geoffry von St. Hilaire, or Henry du Val, Count de Dam- 
pierre, saved Ferdinand. “One by one the rebellious Barons SNEAKED 
[yes, simply sneaked] away. Ferdinand’s obstinacy had preserved his 
position for himself, had regained Catholicism for the Hereditary States, 
—and for Bohemia.” The Rebels, with all the best trumps in their hands, 
through moral cowardice, the bed-rock of all the failures in this world, 
threw the game away, and for the most part expiated their folly and 
weakness by tortures, exile, ruin, or execution. No wonder at first “the 


6The Lutherans persecuted the Calvinists when they got a chance, and the 
Romanists did both. There was little difference in the Intolerance. 
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Imperialists” [like the South prior to 1861 of the North] “ us’d to say, 
in a Satyrical, Contemptuous Stile, that, except the Elector of Saxony, 
all the Protestants were a parcel of Beggars, that could scarcely keep ten 
Regiments among them all ; and, indeed, the next summer” [1630, but, 
in fact, 1620-1630, until Gustavus disembarked and began his career 
of liberation, “the arrival of the Swedish King was but the opening 
of the war”], “the Emperor, without any trouble, constrained the Pro- 
testant Princes of Upper Germany to renounce the League of Leipsick 
and advance considerable summes of Money besides.” All this was due 
to the original “sneaking” in 1618. This “ giving in” was very much 
like the weakening of the Austrian governor in Venice in 1548, when 
he surrendered everything to Manin, and brought a series of woes upon 
the Queen City of the Gulf, which were only assuaged in 1559-60. 
Parties now began to arrange themselves unmistakably. Protestantism 
and Romanism occupied antagonistic camps, and all hopes of any set- 
tlement of the matter, except by the arbitrament of the sword, were 
blown to the winds with the triumphant fanfares of the trumpets of 
Dampierre’s horsemen. The Reformers had lost their opportunity ! 
These cuirassiers, in remembrance of their fortunate arrival, are alone, 
of all the Imperial-Royal regiments, entitled to enter, their trumpets 
sounding the very march they had played on that eventful 5th June, 
1619, into the interior court of the Imperial palace. Never was there 
seen a more striking effect of the mere appearance of discipline upon 
indiscipline. The Bohemians, individually, were certainly brave men, 
for they proved it on numerous occasions, but their resolution became 
worse than irresolution in the presence of these few boldly led, reso- 
lute regular troops. The next lesson to be learned from this war is 
the application to human affairs of the fable of the bundle of sticks. 
ZEsop taught it in Antiquity, and the Indian King Hendrik, of 
the Six Nations, at Fort William Henry in 1755. The members of 
the Protestant Union were like loose sticks, however strong individu- 
ally. The Roman Catholic League was a bundle of sticks strongly 
bound together by the Jesuits with the bigotry and the discipline of 
that church which, like the discipline of the Roman legion, had under- 
gone the developing and perfecting processes of many centuries. As 
soon as the former became united, their freedom of action and thought 
gave them the advantage, but they always labored under the disadvan- 
tage of fighting in fractions against a unit,—that united organized fanat- 
icism which is as much a unit in the form of a “solid South” in our 
nation, at this day, as it was then in Germany. In 1620, the battle of 
the White Mountain, near Prague, settled the fate of that kingdom, 
and gave a Protestant land into the hands of those who, through axe, 
sword, fire, torture, and exile, so thoroughly purged it of freedom of 
thought, and infected it with their views, that when Banér burst in 
with material support, expecting to find strong auxiliaries to reinforce 
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and welcome him in 1639, all that he hoped to find alive was silent or 
helpless as the grave. Bohemia, once at the head of Reform (Menzel, 
ii. 382), had become so paralyzed, that not a hand was extended to that 
deliverer so long and once anxiously expected when he did arrive in 
strength sufficient to afford redemption, and ever since has been a 
stronghold against the very principles of which it once was famous as 
the pronounced champion. The results which followed the Battle of 
the White Mountain were all due to the conceit and weakness of the 
“ Winter King,” the Elector-Palatine. That battle, which was over in 
a few minutes (less than an hour), was lost through his negligence or 
his cowardice, or rather more through his unfortunate selection of his 
military commanders than the fault of the troops. Of the latter, the 
Hungarians, who behaved the worst, suffered the most, since, endeavor- 
ing to escape across the Moldau by a dam, they were still so much under 
the influence of a panic terror, that instead of attempting to effect: an or- 
derly passage, they thronged the substitute of a bridge, and so pressed 
and jostled each other that more than one thousand were drowned. It 
is a salutary lesson, however seldom heeded, that cowardice invariably 
entails upon those under its influence greater losses and sufferings than 
the most desperate exposure and resistance. Besides, the casualties of 
cowardice are of no benefit to any one, whereas hard fighting, even if 
unsuccessful, always occasions loss often even more than equal, to a suc- 
cessful opponent, and makes him pay too dearly for his gain. The 
Bohemian nobles had the game in their hands when they were baiting 
Ferdinand II. in Vienna, were scared out, and sneaked away, and 
threw their trumps and the cards away, and none paid more fearfully 
for their lack of moral courage, and so it was with all the “schiel- 
wipfeners,” the waverers, and shirks, as Bliicher styled such creatures, 
throughout the war, for the Romanists, when victors, or temporarily 
in the ascendant, lived off of friend and foe alike, and gnawed every- 
thing eatable off to the very bones. 

Then from absolute lack of resolution, the Elector-King threw 
away every chance of retrieving the adverse events of the day. Had he 
evinced any determination, the arrival of winter with its snows and of 
Mansfeld with his troops would have reversed the aspect of affairs and 
have saved Bohemia and the cause. The weakness of this one individual 
determined the first phase of the Thirty Years’ War, for it afforded 
opportunity to Ferdinand and Maximilian to thoroughly carry out 
their plans. Tilly appeared at once as a chief factor, and Wallenstein 
arose as a director of the storm, and although brave and devoted cham- 
pions of free thought took the field and fought desperately, reverse 
after reverse carried the Imperial arms to the shores of the Baltic ; until, 
1629, the cause of the Protestant Union seemed lost (see Turner’s “Analy- 
sis of German History,” pages 65 to 82). Reflection will come to the 
conclusion that the decade—1618—1629—constitutes the first Act of the 
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terrible Drama or Tragedy of the Thirty Years’ War. The Palatine 
period was only a Prelude, like that of Wallenstein’s Camp, for his grand 
historical Dramas, “The Piccolomini,” and “ Wallenstein’s Death.” The 
heroic defense of the little Platt-Deutsch Baltic seaport, Stralsund, 
14th July, 1628; 7th May, 1629; 31st July, 1629 (like that of 
Londonderry, relieved by Colonel Kirke, 30th July, 1689, against James 
II. in Ireland), was the turning-point in the War, and decided the fate 
of Europe, for it brought Gustavus Adolphus and his Swedes to the 


rescue of Germany. 

The operations of the first act, 1618-1629, were a huge scramble, 
chaotic, no real organization, carried on more for destruction, plunder, 
selfish ends, and individual purposes, than great principles. Until the 
Swede’ came, there was no order, and even afterwards order only 
existed where Swedes commanded. Even Bernard of Saxe-Weimar 
became a regular Condottiere after he separated his interests from those 
of the Swedes and their consistent allies, the Protestant Germans. 

The circumstances of the Thirty Years’ War read more like the 
campaigns of Hannibal in Italy than any other phase of Military 
operations in the whole course of modern trustworthy history. 


‘« While [1620] the House of Austria was thus extending its authority in Ger- 
L any, a project, no less ambitious and bloody, was concerted for rendering the 
8} ‘nish branch of that family absolute in Italy. The Duke d’Ossuna, Viceroy of 
Naples, the Marquis de Villa Franca, Governor of Milan, and the Marquis of 
Bedomar, the Spanish Ambassador at Venice, conspired to subject the Venetians, and 
with them the rest of the Italian States, under the dominion of their master. For 
this purpose they had formed a horrid plot which would infallibly have put them 
in possession of Venice. That city was to have been-set on fire in different parts by 
a band of ruffians already lodged within its walls, while a body of troops, sent from 
Milan, should attack it on one side and some armed vessels from Naples on the 
other. But this atrocious design was discovered by the vigilance of the Senate in 
1618, when it was almost ripe for execution. The greater part of the conspirators 
were privately drowned ; and Bedomar, who had violated the law of nations, being 
secretly conducted out of the city, was glad to make his escape. Another project 
was formed in 1620 for extending the Spanish dominions in Italy by the Duke of 
Feria, who had succeeded the Marquis de Villa Franca in the government of 
Milan. He encouraged the popish inhabitants of the Valtelline to revolt from the 
Grisons, and the King of Spain, as protector of the Catholic faith, supported them in 


7 My sketch of ‘Gustavus Adolphus” in UNITED SERVICE, vol. iii., No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1880, cannot well be improved from any point except that a feeling hasinsinu- 
ated much to influence the belief that Gustavus was ‘‘ human”’ after all, like other sons 
of women, and looked aside—yes, had an eye—to the main chance. Yes, Gothic 
‘¢ Cesar was ambitious !’’ His eyes were so fascinated and dazzled by the proxi- 
mate vision of Empire, inviting and less dangerous,—the Imperial Diadem, offered 
by the Elector of Saxony and Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, like the Crown tendered to 
Great Julius,—that he was blinded to the longing glances of the Protestants of Bo- 
hemia and Upper Austria, ready once more to respond in arms, awaiting his advent 
as that of a Saviour, who approached so near yet never near enough to cfoss to 
their bloody and burned shores and rescue and avenge them. Alas! who, except 
Torstenson, was not selfish or self-seeking? He was not. He was the only self- 
sacrificing one from first to last, the martyr to duty. 
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their rebellion. The situation of the Valtelline rendered it of infinite importance, as 
it facilitated the correspondence between the two branches of the House of Austria, 
shut the Swiss out of Italy, kept the Venetians in awe, and was a bridle on all the 
Italian States.”’ 

In the first phase of the war (1618-39) there were seven battles 
(using the term to subserve the popular idea) fought: 1. The White 
Hill or Mountain, 7th November, 1620. 2. Mingolsheim, 27th April, 
1622. 3. Wimpfen, 6th May, 1622. This conflict belongs to the 
same class as Ravenna, Easter-Sunday, 4th April, 1512. 4. Hoechst, 
20th June, 1622. This was a wonderfully well-contested battle, 
considering the unequal texture of the forces opposed. 5. Loen or 
Stadtlohn, 6th August, 1623. 6. Bridge at Dessau, 25th April, 
1626. 7. Lutter, 27th August, 1626. This was the last pitched 
battle won by the “Old Devil,” Tilly, apparently the Invincible, as 
he was until he met the originator of a new and more practical system 
of Tactics and Discipline’ which was simply a revival of the principles 
of the terribly mobile Roman legion, now, again, to be victorious—as it 
had ever been and must ever be—over those of the inert and inflexible 
Grecian phalanx. 

Tilly and Wallenstein had all the wolves or wild beasts like the 
lions trained to battle of the Egyptian kings,—as sung by Pentaur in 
his famous epic recently discovered,—and they preyed upon the un- 
trained or partially disciplined until the Swedes came like another ge- 
nus of wolves or trained hunting-dogs, because the Swedes, or rather 
their superlative officers, were the real “ stuff” that fought out this war 
for liberal principles.’ 

The French divide the Thirty Years’ War into four periods, and 
that which the writer styles the first phase, 1618-1629, they subdivide 
into the Palatine Period, 1619-23, and the Danish, 1623-29. Of the 
latter, the Battle of Stadtlohn is the most remarkable, for Christian of 
Brunswick, who was fighting “all for God and his beloved queen,” 
Elizabeth of Bohemia; who, at Fleurus, had charged six times the 
Spanish Tercias, equivalent in formation to the Grecian phalanx, with 
a portion of his left arm, or rather his hand, shattered, and then had had 
the gangrened wreck amputated, amid blare of trumpet, fanfare of 
drums, and swelling military music, in sight of his whole army ; this 
Christian so held his new levies there, at Stadtlohn, up to their work 
against Tilly’s veterans, that the battle drifted with almost ceaseless 
fighting for three nights and two days (somewhat like our Fredericks- 
burg adjunct to Chancellorsville, May 2, 1863) over thirty miles of 
marsh- and river-intersected country. Although defeated, Christian 
maintained his character as one of the bravest, one of the most desper- 
ate and undespairing of captains developed by this “Iron Age.” 


8 See Michelet, xii. 
*For magnificent utterances in connection with the Thirty Years’ War, see 


Michelet’s ‘‘ Histoire de France,” vol. xii., chapters i., iii., vi.—viii., xix., etc. 
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In the second phase, the Swedish Period, 1630-34, the prominent 
figure is Gustavus Adolphus. He fought and won two battles—Leipsic, 
7th November, 1631, and Lutzen, 6th November, 1632—which will be 
famous as long as history endures. Leipsic is one of the most remark- 
able battles on record, because, there, new tactics, new artillery, new 
men, conquered old tactics, old and heavier but less practical artil- 
lery, and old men or veterans, deemed, and indeed hitherto, invincible. 
Never was a victory more brilliantly won by the handling or mancu- 
vring of Gustavus, by the “ leathern cannon” of Torstenson,”—Mit- 
chell says none, Biilow says plenty,—and the general soldiership of the 
Swedes, and never was a defeat more delayed by a devoted and fearless 
soldatesca, particularly Tilly’s old Walloons, or Belgians, countrymen 
of their general." 





10 «¢ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” What makes it so extremely 
difficult to write history is the utterly contradictory presentations of the same occur- 
rences by different writers accepted as authorities. For instance, General Mitchell, 
who made this war a particular study, states positively that Gustavus had no leather 
cannon, as they were styled, with him at Leipsic; in fact, brought none with him 
into Germany, although he had used them to advantage in his earlier campaigns; 
but, on the contrary, had a light artillery on a new and improved principle, styled 
Hamilton guns, which were still used in the French army as late as 1780, under the 
name of piéces Suédoises. General Cust contradicts this statement, and he says Gus- 
tavus used these leather cannons in all his wars from 1628 till his death. Chapman 
qualifies this, and contradicts Mitchell, stating they were used at, but not after, 
Leipsic. The celebrated von Bilow indorses Cust entirely and Chapman par- 
tially, and assigns five leathern field-pieces to each half brigade or regiment of in- 
fantry. He adds, the Imperial cavalry were chiefly put to flight by the leathern 
cannon shooting canister. ‘‘ The effect of these guns was irresistible.”” The leathern 
cannon did the most towards the result. Considering the novelty of such an em- 
ployment of artillery, Gustavus and Torstenson both used artillery to more ad- 
vantage even than Frederic and Napoleon. Gustavus perfectly demonstrated the 
enormous effects of artillery on troops unaccustomed to them, and thus recalls a re- 
mark by Miller, one of the great German historians (vi. 120): ‘‘ Nothing was 
able to withstand the terrors of artillery, which he [Timour] employed for the first 
time in these regions [the Dominions of the Golden Horde, now parts of Modern 
Russia] about 1398-1400.”’ Even such in proportion was the effect of Torstenson’s 
mobilized guns, massed, upon the Imperialists. 

1 After an examination and comparison of at least one hundred works treating 
directly, indirectly, or incidentally upon this subject, the writer prepared as clear 
an account as possible, entitled ‘‘The Leipsic of Gustavus,” to demonstrate the 
wonderful tactical perfection of this field on the part of the Swedes, which appeared, 
Part I. in the April and Part II. in the May number of the “ Field-Glass,”’ pub- 
lished by Schuyler, Hartley & Graham in 1879, New York. 

‘“‘ Thus ended the most memorable battle recorded in history. It was not a bat- 
tle fought between rival nations for spoil, power, and dominion; not for the posses- 
sion of provinces, or the supremacy of empires; it was a battle between the two 
great divisions of the Christian race, and fought to determine whether men should 
be allowed the free agency of thought, or be forced to receive the dictates of self- 
elected conclaves, on points of vital importance to their worldly and future happi- 
ness. And it is according to the view taken of this question that the result of the 
day’s action must be determined. As this question shall be answered, so will the 
battle of Leipzig be termed either glorious and beneficial to men, or destructive to 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting moot questions in modern military 
history or of strategy is whether, after his victory at Leipsic, in 1631, Gus- 
tavus should or should not have marched directly upon Vienna. The 
case is identical with that of Hannibal after Cann; not only at large, 
but in detail. Maharbal, than whom a smarter General of Cavalry 
never led or directed a charge, and whose superior perhaps has never 
flashed a sabre upon any stage of the war-theatre, certainly not in an- 
tiquity, urged Hannibal, after Canne, to march immediately upon 
Rome; and, when the greatest Carthaginian refused, Maharbal, con- 
templating the terrible mistake his superior was committing, exclaimed, 
in bitterness of spirit, “‘ Hannibal, you know how to gain victories, but 
not to improve them.” Exactly so after Leipsic. Oxenstiern, the 
cold, phlegmatic, calculating chancellor, who often told Gustavus that 
it required the calm of his character to temper the fire of the king’s, 
upon this occasion developed all the warmth and the king exhibited all 
the chill. There are many reasons why Hannibal should at least have 
attempted to go to Rome and why Gustavus should have advanced at 
once upon Vienna. 

First, the “‘ Burgoyne Scare’ was on the country,” as was said of 
New York and New England in 1777. Hannibal could have gone to 
Rome, two hundred miles, with the scare of Canne upon the country, 
in a week, his cavalry, as Maharbal proposed, in four days, just as Bur- 
goyne could have gone to Albany after Ticonderoga, in three or four 
days; after Ticonderoga and Hubbarton, certainly within a week ; just 
as Gustavus could have gone to Vienna in two weeks after the annihila- 
tion of the Bavaro-Imperial army and triumph over Tilly, hitherto con- 
sidered “ Invincible,”—buoyed up by the scare on the one side and the 
renewed hope of Protestantism on the other, Gustavus had ninety chances 
of success in his favor. It is only honest to admit that able military 
critics unite in a verdict that Gustavus was right in not going, but the 
writer repeats, as he did in the case of Hannibal, the king was wrong. 
Had Hannibal made the attempt on Rome, he would have found a power- 
ful element in his favor. Had Burgoyne advanced on Albany, he would 


their welfare and dangerous to their salvation.’’ (Mitchell’s “‘ Wallenstein,” 219, 
220.) 

The tactics on either side were very much like the doctrines opposed, the 
Swedes meeting the massive traditional formations of the Romanists with a new 
flexible organization adapted to a period on which knowledge was beginning to 
flood with light the darkness of the past. ‘‘ No modern army has maneuvred so well 
in a field of battle as the Swedes mancuvred at Leipzig, and no Austrian general 
of modern times has behaved with the skill, courage, and resolution displayed by 
Tilly on the same occasion.”’ 

So says Mitchell, but Jankowitz was even as noteworthy as an example to be 
studied, for.there the field was more ‘difficult and could not be supervised with dis- 
tinctness, and‘a new element had to/enter into the calculations of the generals, the 
strict economy or utilization of time, om which hinged even more than upon tactics 
and courage the result of the action. »« 
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have found a strong party ready to welcome and assist him. Had Gus- 
tavus advanced immediately on Vienna, he would have found a large 
majority of the population of the districts through which he had to pass 
awaiting the appearance of his ensigns to rise as they rose and fought, 
like heroes, in the first years of the war. Such circumstances, full of 
hope, faith, and devotion, constituted exactly the basis which, von 
Biilow asserts, constituted the real strength of Gustavus, “The Basis 
of Protestantism,” which did not in after-years continue to exist. 
These elements of power were subsequently almost extirpated. When, 
in 1639, Banér, and in 1642, 1644, and 1645, Torstenson, did ad- 
vance, they could find no traces of them in Bohemia, and into Upper 
Austria Torstenson could not penetrate. In the interval of thirteen 
years they had grown gradually less and less potent: first, with the 
death of Gustavus at Lutzen in 1632; second, after the crushing de- 
feat of the Swedes at Nordlingen in 1634; third, through the defection 
of the Protestant Electors in 1635 ; and, fourth, by the complete devas- 
tation of the lands, especially Bohemia, along the road an invader must 
inevitably follow,—territories which, in 1632, could have furnished not 
only ample subsistence for an army, but numerous willing reinforcements. 


To understand the arguments better, take the map. From Leipsic - 


to Vienna is about three hundred miles southeast in a direct line. 
Dresden, the capital of the Elector of Saxony, who was then an enthu- 
siastic ally, and had a passable army, eighty miles to the southeast, 
would have constituted an admirable base. Eighty miles farther to 
the southeast again lies Prague, filled with friends, strong in posi- 
tion and stronger in fortifications for the time. The Elector of Saxony 
occupied it in 1631, after Leipsic 1st. From Prague to Vienna is about 
one hundred and fifty miles, without a fortress, which could not have 
been captured with facility. Since the country was destitute of trust- 
worthy armies, Torstenson had no difficulty in capturing any one of 
the walled towns intervening on the direct road between Prague and the 
Danube with an army not one-half as strong as that of Gustavus, and 
not to compare in the efficiency of its personal and material. Torsten- 
son’s failure before Brunn in 1645 was not due to military difficulties, 
but to physical causes beyond human control,—want of supplies, deser- 
tion of an ally, and torrential rains, followed by a fearful visitation of 
pestilence, almost annihilating in its violence. As before stated, Bo- 
hemia, in 1632, was Protestant at heart, likewise Upper Austria, the 
country of the Enns west of Vienna and Styria, and Carinthia south- 
west. Torstenson still expected to find assistance of every kind along the 
Enns in 1645, but it had been burned out, meanwhile, with actual fire 
and persecution, and drowned out in blood. . Gustavus had other views 
than the relief of his co-religionists, not but that he did feel for them,— 
interested motives. Christian IV. of Denmark, Menzel does not hesi- 
tate to assert, “ greatly undervalued the simultaneous revolt of the Upper 
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Austrians, to whom he impolitically offered no assistance” in 1625-26, 
and Gustavus was more culpable in 1631. He hoped to build up a 
regal or imperial territory in Germany for himself. He left the Saxons 
under a half-hearted commander, “the Protestant Jesuit,” to go to 
Prague, who took the place without resistance, and was bowled out 
with equal facility by Wallenstein. 

No wonder Schiller makes the Yiger, in his inimitable prelude 
“ Wallenstein’s Camp,” remark of the Saxons in Bohemia,— 


‘War they wag’d as a jest ’twere thought, 
And but half a heart to the business brought. 
They would break with none; and thus ’twas plain, 
Small honor ’mong them would a soldier gain.”’ 


The Geschichte des Kriegswesens (to translate) reads thus in this connection: 

‘“‘The determination of Gustavus Adolphus to make the Main and Rhine re- 
gion the theatre of the continuation of the war [after Leipsic], instead of directing 
himself on Vienna, has been much blamed, and found in Oxenstiern its most ad- 
verse critic. Von Builow’s views on this subject entirely agree with those of Oxen- 
stiern, and are to be found in the former’s ‘ Gustavus Adolphus in Germany,’ ii. 
p- 55. Taken in an entirely military view, these critics may be quite right, but 
any one who attains a clear idea of the condition of Germany at the time will not, 
in this case, accuse the king of any sins of omission. The king too, only after 
mature deliberation, after long balancing the pros and cons, determined on this his 
original plan, to so form the Statum Belli and to go in his own person to Thuringia, 
there to take up his winter quarters. For the Protestants, General von Clausewitz very 
rightly remarks, he could have obtained everything at Vienna, but for himself nothing. 
For ourselves, although not exactly of Bilow’s opinion, that heaven gave the pretext 
for this war, but that earthly goods were its particular object, it must yet be admitted 
that the king had many an arriére-pensée. Since these could very well be combined 
with the king’s plan of operations, it was very natural that Ais first thought was 
to form for himself a proper theatre of war. And in fact his situation after the 
battle of Breitenfeld thoroughly justifies his conduct. He was master of Pome- 
rania; in the Markina, the states of his brother-in-law, he held the most important 
towns and fortresses ; for Saxony was guarantied by the character of the Elector, who, 
kept active by the prospect of the conquest of Bohemia, had no thought just then 
of reconciling himself with the emperor. In addition, the king had in Pomera- 
nia and in the Marke forces which, if not great, were still sufficient to meet any 
unforeseen occurrences. Magdeburg, Rostock, and Wismar, although yet in the 
enemy’s hands, were blockaded by sufficient numbers. In Brunswick the troops of 
the Circle of Lower Saxony seemed imposing. Westphalia was nearly purged 
of the enemy. 

‘Entirely different was, on the other hand, the situation of Catholic communi- 
ties [Staénde] of the Lower Rhine. Hesse, where Tilly remained after the battle, was 
already in league with Gustavus Adolphus; Franconia, protected by no fortress 
of importance, governed by various princes who had not any common interest, and 
rich in supplies of every kind, offered him an easy booty. 

‘The plan in question must, then, have presented itself to the king under these, 
at that time, existing circumstances. Besides this, the advantages which favored it 
from the military side were so preponderating that all reasonings to the contrary, 
however plausible they may seem, come to nothing. By a rapid march in that di- 
rection (to the southwest) Tilly would be cut off from Bavaria and Austria, all 
the Roman Catholic States of the Middle and Lower Rhine, as well as the military 
power of the League, which was in Westphalia and Lower Saxony, would be di- 
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vided from Austria and isolated, and in addition his [first and truest] ally, Hesse, 
would be freed from an enemy who paralyzed her forces and oppressed her. At 
the same time the richest and most beautiful regions of Germany, there, offered 
themselves as a Theatre of War. 

‘¢ Also it was imperative on the king to come out of a region which the war had 
already severely*drained. The king had written to Oxenstiern in July, ‘Through 
great poverty, difficulty, and disorder we of the army have got along so far, since 
we are forsaken by all our helpers, to the robbery, injury, and destruction of all 
our neighbors,—a state of things that lasts up to this minute, so that we have 
nothing with which to content the men except what they themselves take with in- 
sufferable plunder and violence. We have placed our hope upon you more than 
others (to obtain money), but that, too, fails us.’ 

‘Thus necessity itself [questionable] drove the king to press forward to reach 
the land which, in the perspective, seemed to him a land of promise, and to the 
soldiers a harbor in which, after long privations, he could find recovery and recom- 
pense.”’ 

All this is special pleading, not military discussion, and the basis of the argu- 
ments adduced is, after all, self-interest. 

On the other hand, Russell, i. 525, argues, ‘‘ This blow—[the victory of Gus- 
tavus at Leipsic]—threw Ferdinand into the utmost consternation ; and if the King 
of Sweden had marched immediately to Vienna, it is supposed he could have made 
himself master of that capital. But it is impossible for human foresight to discern 
all the advantages that may be reaped from a great and singular stroke of good for- 
tune. Hannibal wasted his time at Capua, after the battle of Cannz, when he 
might have led his victorious army to Rome; and Gustavus Adolphus, instead of 
besieging Vienna, or laying waste the Emperor’s hereditary dominions, took a dif- 
ferent route, and had the satisfaction of erecting a column on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, in order to perpetuate the progress of his arms.’’ 

Puffendorf (454-5) says, ‘‘ This Victory [Leipsic I.] broke the Measures of the 
Emperor and the Catholick-League, as well as the Intrigue of the Poles, who intended 
to break the Truce and Invade Prussia as soon as they had seen Gustavus worsted. 
On the other hand, the Protestants of Germany plucked up a good Heart, and 
sought all means to shake off the Imperial Yoke. . . . The Elector of Saxony 
mov’d That he should go to Franconia, and Gustavus to the Emperor’s Hereditary 
Countries. And, indeed, many are of Opinion That if K. Gustavus had march’d 
thither immediately, in the Confusion and Consternation they were then in, he had 
in a little time reduced the Emperor to Extremity, and turn’d him out of Vienna: 
Besides, his Subjects were so provoked by the Change of Religion he had introduced, 
that they would have sided with the Swedes; especially considering That at that 
time there was no Army to oppose ’em. Farther, had Gustavus followed this Ad- 
vice, he had kept the Emperor from setting a new Army on foot. Oxenstern, the 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, who was not then with the King, was of the same 
Opinion ; because, in the after-part of his Conduct, K. Gustavus harass’d the Prot- 
estants by making their Country the Seat of the War, and gave Umbrage to 
France.”’ 

In referring to the Lech Campaign, so to speak, von Biilow observes that the 
tactical execution of the Swedes was in every respect most admirable, but that the 
subsequent action was by no means strategical. General Horn, a most careful com- 
mander, von Bilow considers was correct in his advice that Gustavus should have 
marched, after the Passage of the Lech, against Wallenstein in Silesia. This 
signified neither more nor less than advancing upon Vienna. This was at the time 
when Wallenstein was raising his second and last grand army, which as yet, in its 
inchoate, incomplete, incoherent state, was in no condition to resist the victorious 
veterans of Gustavus. The defeat and dispersion of Wallenstein’s army would 
have left the Emperor without any force whatever, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
protect his capital. 
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The British General Mitchell, who criticised all these operations with precision, 
considers the march of Gustavus upon Vienna after Leipsic would have been a 
mere chance adventure in the Napoleon style, yet even he admits that the real ob- 
jective of Gustavus should have been Vienna ; and von Clausewitz (iii. 84) justifies 
Napoleon’s course in plunging forward into Russia: ‘‘In this view, therefore, we 
cannot at all join in the opinion that the care which belongs to thé Preparation of a 
Theatre of War, and the impulse which urges us onward, are on a level in impor- 
tance, and that the former must, to a certain extent, be a counterpoise to the latter ; 
but we look upon any evil which springs out of the forward movement as an un- 
avoidable evil, which only deserves attention when there is no longer hope for us ahead 
by the forward movement. Buonaparte’s case in 1812, very far from shaking our 
opinion, has rather confirmed us in it. His campaign did not miscarry because he 
advanced too swiftly or too far, as is commonly believed, but because the only means 
of success failed. The Russian Empire is no country which can be regularly con- 
quered, that is to say, which can be held in possession, at least not by the forces of 
the present states of Europe, nor by the five hundred thousand men with which Buo- 
naparte invaded the country. Such a country can only be subdued by its own weak- 
ness and by the effects of internal dissension. [This was the very case with Aus- 
tria, 1631-48.] In order to strike these vulnerable points in its political existence 
the country must be agitated to its very centre. It was only by reaching Moscow 
with the force of his blow that Buonaparte could hope to shake the courage of the 
Government, the loyalty and steadfastness of the people. In Moscow he expected 
to find peace, and this was the only rational object which he could set before him- 
self in undertaking such a war. He therefore led his main body against that of the 
Russians, which fell back before him, trudged past the camp at Drissa, and did not 
stop until it reached Smolensk. He carried Bagration along in his movement, 
beat the principal Russian army, and took Moscow. He acted on this occasion as 
he had always done: it was only in that way that he made himself the arbiter of 
Europe, and only in that way was it possible for him todo so. He, therefore, who 
admires Buonaparte in all his earlier campaigns as the greatest of Generals, ought 
not to censure him in this instance.”’ 

The fact and the sum total is this. |The grandest successes in this world have 
resulted from ‘‘getting a good ready’’ and then taking the chances, since, after all, the 
event is with God. Leta steamer of ordinary speed take advantage of the flood- 
tide at New York and it will boost her along all the way to Albany. Throughout 
all ages, the wail has been uttered by those who laid their hands to the plow and 
looked backward. These form the vast chorus of those who sing “it might have 
been ;’’ never sounding so doleful as when constituting the chant over lost military 
opportunities. The explorer of the thicket of historical truths must ever hear 
amid its bushes Talleyrand’s cry of common sense to the Allies pottering on the 
road to Paris in 1814, Osez donc; ‘‘ Osez donc une fois !’’—‘'Take the chances boldly ; 
chance it boldly, if only for once!” 

Lucky was it for the deliverance of Europe that the Allies had old ‘‘ Marshal 
Forwards’’ with them, Bliicher. 

We cannot refrain from quoting from my translation of ‘‘ Blicher on the 


Bhine,”’ by Kopisch : 
“ The Rhine alone the armies stayed. 
Shall we or not now France invade? 
Some argued ‘ Yes,’ some argued ‘ No;’ 
Old Bliicher cut them short with ‘Go! 
Bring staff maps here. To enter France 
Presents no obstacle ; advance! 
Where stands the foe?’ ‘The foe, just here,’ 
* Point out the spot; thrash him, that’s clear. 
Where’s Paris?’ ‘Paris? There it is.’ 
‘The finger on’t; we'll take Paris! 
Now throw the bridges ’cross the Rhine!’” 


It is impossible, on recalling the grumbling of Oxenstiern at Gustavus not 
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going to Vienna, not to find in it the echo of the growling of Charles V. at his 
son, Philip II., not pressing on to Paris after St. Quentin, 10th August, 1557; or of 
Kearny and Hooker swearing at McClellan for not going into Richmond after 
the affair of the Peach Orchard, 25th June, and after Malvern, Ist July, 1862; or 
of a strategist’s astonishment at Lee not crossing the Susquehanna in the last week 
of June, and pressing his advantages of the Ist July, 1863; or at Hooker’s throw- 
ing away his chances on the lst May, 1863, and Meade on the afternoon of 3d 
July, 1868. But examples might be multiplied into a volume. Had Suworow 
and Napoleon and Radetsky argued as Gustavus did, the course of Empire would 
have been vastly different. What a gallant common-sense exhortation was that of 
Talleyrand, ‘‘ Be audacious if only for once’’ ! 

Again, just before Lutzen, Mitchell (275) unintentionally confirms this opin- 
ion of von Clausewitz: ‘‘ Gustavus was obliged [by the jealousy of the weak and 
vain Elector of Saxony], therefore, to abandon the brilliant prospects opening in 
the south, when the road to Vienna was almost clear, and to hurry with all speed 
to the aid of this precarious ally’ [Saxony]. This cost the life of Gustavus. 

Menzel says the road to Vienna lay open after Leipsic. The annihilation of 
the Imperial power and the ruin of the House of Hapsburg seemed inevitable. He 
adds that Gustavus ‘acted in the spirit of a future Protestant Emperor ;’’ did not 
take the road to Vienna, and his operations led him in the opposite direction. 

Von Lundblad, in his Life of Oxenstiern, states that when the Kingdom’s 
Chancellor joined Gustavus at Frankfort on-the-Main, he replied to the courteous 
greeting of the king, ‘‘ I would have greatly preferred to have paid my respects to 
your Majesty within the walls of Vienna, in the heart of the Austrian Monarchy, 
rather than here on the banks of the Main, so far distant from that the great objec- 
tive (Ziele) of the war.’’ It was Oxenstiern’s opinion that Gustavus, after the battle 
of Leipsic, should have taken the road which the Saxons took towards Vienna, 
and dictated peace from [in] the capital of the Imperial enemy. 

Von Biilow, in his criticisms on the Thirty Years’ War, is terribly severe. 
While praising Gustavus for his improvements in the art of carrying on war he 
adds, ‘‘ Except in this respect little can be discovered of regular principles in this 
remarkable war. The armies were small, and lived off the country by plundering. 
Torstenson shot like a shuttle from one end of Germany to the other. The Swedes 
were now on the Rhine, now in Bohemia, nowin Lower Saxony. "Weimar carried 
on war like an ever-wandering adventurer with no abiding-place, without any con- 
tinuing stay (city), no system, no order, no aim or objective, no plan; everywhere 
a Chaos.” 

Von Biilow was perfectly right. After the death of Gustavus his successors in 
the field were very little better than magnificent Condottieri, ‘‘ perambulating 
kinglings,’’ and yet in succession each was bolder and bolder in his movements and 
visitations, Torstenson most assuredly so. He very nearly succeeded in capturing 
Vienna in 1645. In fact, he only failed through the treachery of an ally, whose co- 
operation seemed the more certain and trustworthy, since it was his interest to be 
faithful to his engagements. If Torstenson could doso much with so small an army 
as he had, through his individual force, how much more should Gustavus have done 
if he came as the Deliverer of Evangelical Germany with the fivefold base of supreme 
sovereign power and military command combined ; the prestige of victory wherever 
he fought; the cordial co-operation of a powerful German Prince, who afterwards 
became the most pestilent enemy of the Swedes, and because, according to von 
Clausewitz, ‘‘he had his centre of gravity in his army;’’ and last and greatest, as 
von Biilow expresses it, the ‘‘ Basis of Protestantism.’ 

The arguments presented by Naylor are too lengthy to be presented, but no- 
where except in his work have they appeared as clearly. That Oxenstiern’s calm 
opinion was opposed to that of the king is almost sufficient to influence the judgment 
of any impartial referee who remembers that Oxenstiern had the whole direction of 
the Swedish affairs after the death of Gustavus under vastly more difficult cireum- 
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stances, had to encounter the actual defection and vigorous hostilities of Saxony, 
which Gustavus only feared might occur, besides a war with Denmark and a threaten- 
ing war with Poland. Yet, after sixteen years, he succeeded in concluding the strug- 
gle, with increase of dominion, power, glory, and influence for his country. A 
second opportunity, as stated, presented itself after the victory of Gustavus on the 
Lech, and another, a third, such a chance occurred while Gustavus was confronting 
Wallenstein at Nuremberg. If he had detached Oxenstiern with a portion of his 
troops against Vienna while he held Wallenstein with the balance, he might thereby 
have utilized the thousands who perished in the camp and in the city of want and 
disease. 

The Diplomatic Representatives of the Venetian Republic, who made it a busi- 
ness to see that everything which could be of service to their government was duly 
known at home, reported that in 1556 nine-tenths of the German population had 
adopted the new principles,—that is, were Lutherans in reality or in tendency. 
Twelve years later another Venetian envoy wrote home, The system of mutual tol- 
eration has become customary. Montaigne, who visited Germany in 1589, confirms 
this. Ferdinand of Gratz (Styria), a pupil of the Jesuits, afterwards the Emperor 
Ferdinand II., had adopted as his maxim, ‘‘ Sooner a desert than a country peopled 
by heretics.’’ Assisted by the Jesuits, already meditating the Thirty Years’ War, he 
commenced their work in 1598, and by force and persecution soon altered this happy 
condition of affairs in the Hereditary Territories of the Hapsburg family, Austria 
proper, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. In 1626 the Protestant peasants rose and 
defeated one regular army after another, until Pappenheim, considered by Gustavus 
as the only Imperial general that he regarded as dangerous, was sent against them. 
He admits that he never witnessed similar fury, but, despite the heroic bravery dis- 
played, victory crowned the banners of tyranny and bigotry. The country was 
completely subjected, and militarily occupied in the spring of 1627. Three years 
afterwards Gustavus came, and in 1631 he was the complete master of the situation. 
Now take the map again. Bohemia, which was still Protestant at heart, lay di- 
rectly between Leipsic and Austria. Western Austria, especially that portion of it 
beyond or west of the Enns, lies directly south of one of the roads leading from 
Prague to Vienna. The Protestant spirit was still strong, although concealed, in 
all the Austrian Hereditary States, and Torstenson expected to find partisans there 
when he first advanced towards the Danube in 1642, again in 1643, and even in 
1645. It was that led him to establish a chain of forts to utilize this latent element, 
that he depleted his army in the field to furnish garrisons for the fortresses he cap- 
tured in Silesia and Moravia, which chain was never entirely destroyed In fact, the 
Swedes under the Olmutz, under the famous Colonel Packels or Paykull, even down 
to 1650, two years after the conclusion of the Peace, and until their arrears of pay and 
subsistence, etc., had been paid by the Emperor. ‘Once in possession of the forti- 
fied town of Crems, 1645, Torstenson seems for a moment to have determined to 
cross the Danube and penetrate through the Wiener- Wald into that part of Upper 
Austria beyond the Enns,—a river which rises in the Archbishopric of Saltz- 
burg, traverses Upper Styria, and then, forming part of the boundary between 
Upper and Lower Austria, falls into the Danube near a place of the same name. 
His plan contemplated a union with the oppressed peasantry of Upper Austria, per- 
secuted so fearfully for their devotion to their Protestant belief. As Puffendorf 
(xvii. 2 9) states, the want of vessels rendered his passage of the Danube imprac- 
ticable. In the absence of any information to the contrary, it is to be supposed that 
the Imperialists had not neglected to destroy the means of transit by burning or 
otherwise destroying the bridge between Stein and Mantern. Whatever may have 
been the reasons which induced the Swedish Generalissimo to abandon a project 
which must have been exceedingly attractive, from the very fact that it awakened 
his liveliest religious sympathies, the same historian sets the whole matter at rest, 
and dismisses the subject with the declaration that to the peasantry in Austria, above 
the Enns, no human being could penetrate. 
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There were none of these difficulties to bar the way to Gustavus. He ought to 
have gone, or at least tried to go, to Vienna, either after Leipsic or his capture of 
Munich, or at the Nuremberg epoch alluded to. 









As to Lutzen, then,—as was said and sung of James, second Earl 
‘of Douglas, the hero of Chevy Chase of romance, of the Otterbourne 
of history,— 







‘The Douglas dead, his name has won the field.” 





When Gustavus fell at Lutzen, his army, almost to a man, careless 
of surviving such a leader, fought as if life was nothing in comparison 
with vengeance, and they wrested victory from Wallenstein, from Pap- 
penheim, and, it might almost be said, from Fate. Like Epaminondas 
and Douglas, Gustavus was “ victorious after death.” 

The student of this war must not forget Gustavus’s defense of the 
lines of Werben, 17th-30th June, 1631, when Tilly met with almost 
his first real check or reverse ;—of this the most conflicting reports exist, 
so entirely antagonistic as to be irreconcilable, except as to the fact that 
Tilly was foiled ;—the passage of the Lech, twenty-two feet deep, by 
Gustavus, 3d-5th April, 1632, where Tilly, again defeated, received 
his death-wound ; nor the action before the walls of Nuremberg, 24th 
August, 1632, where Wallenstein baffled, if he did not defeat, Gustavus. 
The latter delivered a desperate assault, which was most bloodily re- 
pulsed, resembling our first battle of Fredericksburg, 13th December, 
1862, except that the assault upon Alte Feste was scientifically con- 
ceived and tactically delivered. It was not the result of ignorance, 
rashness, or recklessness of life,—was to some extent a necessity which 
was almost justified, as events turned out. (See “The Piccolomini.”) 
Wallenstein, in his report, allows that the position was at one time 
nearly carried. This last series of operations are known as the “ Cam- 
paign of Famine,” for it was decided by want of food and consequent 
pestilence. 

This second phase likewise comprises the Penkum and Pasewalk 
horrors, and the never-to-be-forgotten sack and destruction of Magde-_ 
burg by Tilly, horrors scarcely surpassed in warfare since the Christian 
era,—certainly never exceeded by troops styling themselves Christians, 

The third phase begins 1632-3, with the Swedes in the ascendency, 
and terminates with their first great reverse at Nordlingen, 6th and 7th 
September, 1634, in which the Protestant Confederates, and almost 
morally faultless but overcautious at times Gustavus Horn and the 
impetuous Bernard of Saxe-Weimar were disastrously defeated by the 
army of the Roman Catholic League led by Ferdinand, King of Hun- 
gary, afterwards Emperor ITI. of that name, the Cardinal Infante of 
Spain, the popular but drunken Gallas, and the dumpy, tricky, but 
courageous Piccolomini, mean and worthless as a man, however capable 
Vou. XI.—No. 6. 44 
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asacommander. This battle is claimed to have been one of the most 
obstinately contested of all that are recorded in history. 

It is said that once only Napoleon attacked both wings of his 
antagonists simultaneously. This occurred at Dresden, 1813, and if 
McClellan ever had any plan at all that held water, such was his, 
intention at Sharpsburg, or Antietam, in September, 1862, and such was 
Lee’s conception at Gettysburg, 2d July, 1863. Neither at Antietam 
. hor at Gettysburg was the idea carried out, and the single attack on 
one wing failed. Hannibal’s great victory at Canne was fought on 
this principle, and it may be said to have been the fashion or rule during 
the Thirty Years’ War, and throughout the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century on the continent, perhaps for the reason that the arrange- 
ment of the troops was almost invariably identical ; i.e., the centre was 
composed of infantry and either wing of cavalry. To prevent being out- 
flanked, armies if possible rested on a town or village, which, according 
to the cruel tactics of the “ Iron Age,” was set on fire to augment the pro- 
tection and render a turning movement still more difficult and perilous. 
A close examination will demonstrate that the course of things was 
identical during the English Rebellion, and almost always with the 
same result. If, as at Canne, the Cavalry victorious on one wing did 
not follow up the pursuit too far, but returned in time to work in with 
the rest of the army to which they belonged, a general decisive victory 
was almost invariably the consequence in favor of the side of which 
the mounted troops were kept well in hand. Marlborough’s battle at 
Blenheim, 1704, was fought very much, although not identically, on this 
principle, and its application was owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the French position and the locality, the posting of their troops, and 
the arrangement of his own army. Almost all the best-known bat- 
tles of the Thirty Years’ War commenced with attacks on both wings ; 
both Leipsics or Breitenfeld, I. and II., 1631 and 1642. And here a re- 
mark occurs which is noteworthy. In 1631, Tilly allowed the Swedes 
to pass a defile unmolested in order to make them fight with that dan- 
gerous obstacle in their rear, so as to insure their destruction if defeated. 
Tilly himself was completely worsted. In 1642, Torstenson followed 
the same course as Tilly, with an opposite result. He enticed the Im- 
perialists through a defile, and then, fighting them on ground of his 
own choosing, inflicted upon them a most disastrous overthrow. Clav- 
erhouse permitted Mackay to file through the pass of Killiekrankie, 
and then smote him hip and thigh, all avoidance of the shock being 
impossible. At Novi, 1799, the French fought with a defile in their 
rear, and suffered prodigiously in consequence. 

Having spoken of Leipsic I. and II., the next notable example of 
attacks on both wings is Nordlingen, which was eminently successful. 
Wittstock was an attempt at the same process, and the Swedes won 
through the moral effect, because the Imperialists perceived that if the 
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attack was delivered upon their right with anything like the same ef- 
fect as that upon their left, destruction was inevitable. Wimpfen was 
another example. Others might be cited more or less pertinent. 

During this sharp phase the most prominent figure was the Swedish 
Chancellor, Oxenstiern. 

The third phase lasted from September, 1634, until the end of 
1641. In it Banér, “the second Gustavus,” is the principal military 
factor, but according to every circumstantial account of these opera- 
tions, Torstenson, his second in command, certainly bears off an equal 
share of the laurels. France had now commenced to take an active 
share in the war, and there is no question but that the policy of 
Cardinal Richelieu—the modern Lysander as to policy—had a most 
important effect upon its results. The part played by this astute 
statesman proves the truth of the proverb, that “Conscience has as 
little to do with Gallantry as it has with Politics.” Whether inten- 
tionally or not, this Roman Catholic prelate sacrificed the interests of 
his church to those of his country, France, and, whatever might have 
been his ultimate projects, an abridgement or abasement of the Papal 
power was inseparable from the humiliation of Austria, as again mani- 
fested in 1859, 1866, and 1870-71. 

What is still more strange, such was the universal dread or hatred 
of Austrian greed and tyranny, that even the reigning Pope, Urban, 
styled by some historians the “ Protestant Pope,” by others for his 
learning “The Attic Bee” (Mitchell’s “ Wallenstein,” 311-312), actually 
sympathized with the successes of the Protestant Swedes, since they 
tended to restrain the atrocious system of that power which, in the 
rabbling sack of Rome in 1527, and the even more horrible sack of 
Mantua in 1630, had shown that, whether as regarded orthodox or 
heretic, its system was equally to be feared and detested,—was alike 
utterly devoid of mercy, justice, and humanity. 

The Swedish victory of Wittstock, September 24, 1636, came just 
in time to save the Protestant cause. It was, in reality, the third turn- 
ing-point of the war proper, and was chiefly due to Torstenson, not to 
detract in the slightest degree from Banér, his superior. It was to the 
Roman Catholic League exactly what Gettysburg was to the Confeder- 
acy, the top high-tide mark of their fortunes. If the Swedes had lost it 
they would have been compelled to retire home again, beyond the Baltic, 
and all their sacrifices would have been to no purpose. In one respect 
however, it was directly the opposite of Gettysburg. There the cham- 
pions of physical slavery were the assailants, whereas at Wittstock 
the upholders of spiritual slavery were the defenders. A consideration 
of the famous Wittstock campaign had to be omitted from want of 
space; also many important particulars of strategical, tactical, and 
personal interest. 

Military experts of the highest order and experience pronounce a 
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successful retreat in the presence of far outnumbering enemies equal 
to a brilliant victory, and as reflecting more credit on a general than 
even a triumph in battle. Banér’s retreat in 1637 has always been 
considered one of the finest on record, and therefore worthy of citation 
as an example. 


Early in the ensuing spring of 1637, Torstenson inaugurated his return to 
Germany by cutting in pieces eight Saxon regiments near Eilenburg. The Swedish 
generals, Banér and Torstenson, pursuing them, captured Torgau (where Frederic 
the Great won an astonishing victory over Daun in 1760), and, about this time, 
Erfurth (@ cheval the Saale, one of the most important military positions in Ger- 
many). They next sat down before Leipsic, the siege of which they were con- 
strained to raise, since all the Imperial generals hastened at this juncture from all 
quarters to unite and concentrate their forces in order to pour them in irresistible 
numbers on the Swedish besieging force weakened by its very successes. Torstenson, 
who had generously borne his part in the failure before Leipsic, had an equal share 
in the glorious defense of the intrenched camp of Torgau, in which the Swedes main- 
tained themselves in the face of far superior numbers for four months, from Febru- 
ary to June, 1687. This fortified camp, in its day, had as great a renown and 
influence as that of Bunzelwitz, where Frederic the Great bid defiance, in 1761, to 
the combined Austrian and Russian armies. In fact, Torgau was the more remark- 
able, since Frederic’s stay was much shorter and he had the magazine of Schweid- 
nitz to draw upon, whereas Banér and Torstenson’s base was in truth their brains 
and boldness. Torstenson also participated, as second in command, in that Retreat 
to Stettin, one of the most remarkable achievements of the kind recorded in mili- 
tary annals, by which Banér saved his army, comprising only fourteen thousand 
men, with the exception of a few stragglers and invalids, and almost all his baggage 
and artillery. This was accomplished elegantly, notwithstanding the efforts of over 
sixty thousand opponents under the command of experienced generals. Although 
Torstenson acted throughout in a subordinate capacity, and his name is scarcely men- 
tioned in this connection in history, all the credit as usual accruing to Banér, the 
Commander-in-Chief, there can be no doubt but that as his great Master, Gustavus 
utilized to the utmost his peculiar abilities in perfecting that artillery inimitable in 
its day and long after, of which that hero was the chief, in like manner Banér availed 
himself of the resources of that mighty intellect and military genius whose concep- 
tions in subsequent years far exceed in marvelous results this masterpiece of strata- 
gem which reflects such credit upon Banér. In this respect Torstenson may justly be 
compared to Themistocles, who saved Greece and Greek intelligence from Persia and 
its inertia. What Thukydides admires in Themistocles was that prompt intuition 
(Gewandheit, the very term applied to Torstenson) which made it possible for the 
Greek to hit upon the best expedient in pressing difficulties, and even to penetrate the 
secrets of the future. Ranke adds that if he ‘‘ understands him [the Greek historian] 
aright he ascribes to Themistocles [Torstenson] the perfection of a healthy common 
sense, ready to meet every crisis without the necessity of previous deliberation or 
discipline. He rendered an inestimable service to Greece [as did Torstenson to 
Sweden and Freedom of Thought], leading her to her goal by his energy and 
finesse.’”’ Both were vires auctoritatis; that is, men who exerted wonderful 
powers of command, not through rank, means, or authority, but through their own 
imposing personal influence. Having spread the report that he intended to relieve 
Erfurth, Banér abandoned his positions and all the baggage he could spare at Tor- 
gau and crossed the Elbe on the 19th June, with the ultimate intention of uniting 
his forces with those of Field-Marshal Herman Wrangel Senior, in obedience to 
the order of the Swedish Regency. As soon as he decamped the Imperialists pur- 
sued him toward the left to prevent his carrying out his plans, and sent their light- 
horse to charge his rear, which were vigorously repulsed with considerable loss 
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Thus, without any damage to himself, Banér was enabled to achieve the passage of 
the Oder at Furstenberg, above Frankfort, on the 238d of June. His troops, ford- 
ing the stream neck-deep, drew the-artillery and baggage across when the horses 
refused to work, the Commander himself setting the example. Banér had made 
this movement intending to cross the Wartha at Landsberg. He expected to meet 
Wrangel at this point, and, reinforced by him, be able to make head against the 
enemy. That old general, however, who seemed to be actuated by a desire to 
thwart Banér, did not carry out his orders, so that, on debouching from the 
marshes at Custrin, Banér learned that Wrangel was on the other—the west—side 
of the Oder, towards Stettin, instead of the east, and found that just as he deemed him- 
self secure he was utterly at a loss to know what course to pursue, since far from 
having been able to outstrip his enemies, as he had flattered himself that he would 
do, on account of the extensive marshes and numerous streams they had to traverse 
in their pursuit, what was his astonishment when at the end of his four days’ 
march he beheld before him, posted at Landsberg, the whole Imperial army, whose 
front exceeded three miles in length! The explanation of this is, Gallas, who had 
kept him invested on the Elbe, and twelve hours after his leaving Torgau received 
intelligence of his departure, passed the Oder by a shorter road and bridge near Cus- 
trin, and effected under the walls of Landsberg a junction with the Imperial general, 
Marazini, who had been previously ordered thither. At this sight Banér felt that 
he had thrust himself, as it were, into a net, whence to escape he could only rely on 
his own resources and those of his own tried brothers in command and the valor and 
fortitude of his troops. 

In his rear lay a pillaged country, whose inhabitants were in arms against the 
Swedes ; on the left the Oder, guarded by the Imperial generals Count of Buchheim 
and Isolani; on the right Poland, into which he did not dare to venture through 
fear of violating the Armistice recently entered into; and in front a large and dif- 
ficult river, guarded by overwhelming numbers, occupying advantageous positions. 
Under such circumstances who would not have pronounced the Swedes lost men ? 
Having neither pontoons wherewith to construct a bridge nor boats to supply their 
absence, no other choice appeared except to die with honor or to become prisoners. 
Banér himself despaired, and, under the excitement of the moment, burst into vain 
recriminations of his French allies, who, by their inactivity on the Rhine, had 
permitted the enemy to accumulate such forces for his destruction. This de- 
spondency, however, was but momentary. Measures were at once taken to spread 
abroad a report that the Swedes intended to take refuge in Poland, through which 
the route was designated back into Pomerania, throughout which circuit his officers 
were enjoined to maintain the strictest discipline, and to pay for all provisions and 
necessaries in ready money. For his wife and those of his officers with him he 
asked and received passports, and actually sent them, together with his principal 
baggage, in that direction. Persuaded that the army would follow, a portion of 
the Imperialists advanced towards the Netze, and hastened to construct bridges in 
different places in order to enable them to pursue and intercept the Swedes amid 
the forests traversed by the difficult roads which they were compelled to follow. 
Triumphing in the partial success of this ruse and in order to give greater color of 
truth to the rumor, Banér burnt part of his baggage, and even burnt several guns 
in the presence of a Brandenburg cornet known to him to be a spy, to whom also 
he gave asum of money and promised a more ample recompense, as well as pro- 
motion to the rank of captain, if he would furnish him with a reliable guide ca- 
pable of conducting him by secure and unfrequented roads into and through the 
Polish territory towards Farther Pomerania. As might be expected, all that which 
had taken place was immediately communicated to the Elector of Brandenburg 
and to Gallas, who—well aware of Banér’s ability and headlong courage, not to 
say temerity; the lofty resolution combined with adroit activity which ever ac- 
tuated Torstenson; the gallantry of Stalhanske, and Swedish intrepidity,—did not 
receive it as by any means impossible. Dead or alive they were determined to cap- 
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ture them, and in order to do this it became necessary at once to counteract this 
intended advance. Gallas hastened by forced marches to the farthest frontiers of 
the Brandenburg Electorate to bar all entrance into Poland. Bouchain also aban- 
doned his position to follow and unite his with the other Imperial forces, as if the 
Swedes had been game and the Imperialists hunters. Commanders and subordi- 
nates were carried away by the excitement of the chase, and forgot all prudence in 
the desire of being in at the death. Thus the line of the Oder was freed from the 
presence of anenemy. At that moment, when the Swedish soldiery labored under 
a mistake similar to that of their opponents, unobserved and unobstructed, with the 
greatest rapidity, at nine o’clock one evening, Banér wheeled towards the left, and, 
availing himself of the low stage of the water, passed the Oder near Goritz, above 
Custrin, just as he had a few days previously forded it at Furstenberg, expecting 
to fight his way through the army of that Bouchain who, deceived by Banér’s strat- 
agem, had abandoned his post, and was already overwhelmed with his own disgrace 
and the reproaches of his superior at having permitted himself to be so deceived. 
Thus saved as by a miracle, Banér effected a junction with old Wrangel and en- 
camped under the walls of Stettin, on that same spot where his great king, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, had established his army seven years before, 20th July, 1630. 

Any one can imagine the astonishment and self-reproaches of the allied com- 
manders when, on their junction along the Polish frontier, they found no traces of 
the Swedish army there, but heard the next day that Banér had escaped without 
loss. So satisfied had they been of their ultimate success that they had not only 
boasted long in advance of a victory which was never won, but partitioned between 
themselves and the Elector of Brandenburg not only the booty but even the prison- 
ers, proclaiming throughout the Empire that they had the Swedes comfortably in a 
bag. Upon hearing this report, Banér was not a little gratified that he had out- 
witted them, and sent them word that when they had him in the bag they ought to 
have tied the mouth, which saying, and the facts, gave rise to a caricature con- 
ceived in the spirit of the time, which represented the Imperial generals very 
busily engaged in tying securely the mouth of a bag in which the Swedish army 
is enclosed, while Banér with his sword is slyly cutting a hole through one of the 
corners to enable it to get out. 

There was a very curious parallel to this in miniature during the ‘‘Slavehold- 
ers’ Rebellion,’’ when Averill made his raid in December, 1863, to destroy the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee Railway. ‘This raid,’’ says Lossing (iii. 118), ‘‘ aroused all 
the Confederates in that mountain region, and seven separate commands were ar- 
ranged, in a line extending from Staunton to Newport, to intercept the bold raiders 
on their return.’’ ‘‘These were the commands of Generals Early, Fitzhugh Lee, 
Jones, Imboden, Jackson, Echols, and McCausland.’”’ ‘ Fortunately for them, 
Averill intercepted a dispatch from Jones to Early, which revealed the position and 
intention of some of the watchers. By this he was satisfied that Covington, on 
Jackson’s River, between the commands of Jones and Jackson, would be the best 
place to dash through the Confederate line. He pushed on in that direction, and, 
as he approached Covington, the Eighth Virginia drove in the Confederate out- 
posts, and secured the bridges there which had been prepared for the flames, when 
the whole column, four miles in length, passed over the river, excepting one regi- 
ment, in spite of brisk opposition. Then Averill destroyed the bridges behind him, 
and the regiment that was cut off swam the stream and rejoined the command, 
with a loss of only four men drowned.’’ ‘My command,’ Averill said, in his report, 
‘has marched, climbed, slid, and swam three hundred and forty-five miles since the 
8th instant.’ ‘I was obliged to swim my command, and drag my artillery with 
Tropes, across Craig’s Creek seven times in twenty-four hours.’ A participant in 
the march said, ‘ The creek was deep, and the current strong, and filled with drift- 
ing ice.’ 

“A correspondent of the Richmond Examiner gave a spirited and somewhat 
comical account of this raid. ‘No language,’ he said, ‘can tell the sufferings of our 
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men. They were in saddle day and night, save a few hours between midnight and 
day. They were beat up by the officers with their swords, the only means of arousing 
them, numb and sleepy. Some froze to death, others were taken from their horses 
senseless. They forded swollen streams, and their clothes, stiff frozen, rattled as 
they rode. It rained in torrents, and froze as it fell. In the mountain paths the 
ice was cut from the roads before they ventured to ride over. One horse slipped 
over the precipice. The rider was leading him; he never looked after him. The 
whole matter issummed up in a couple of sentences. Averill was penned up,— 
McCausland, Echols, and Jackson at one gate, Lee and Imboden at the other. Some 

. suggested he might escape by jumping down the well and coming out in Japan,— 
that is, go to Buchanan.’ ‘ This allusion to Buchanan is explained by another para- 
graph in the writer’s letter when he relates the blunders of ——, ‘ Major-General 
commanding,’ who believed a story told him that Averill was marching on Buchanan 
instead of Covington. He acted accordingly, and ordered Lee and Imboden to 
march to Buchanan. This blunder left the ‘gate open’ at Covington. The writer 
says no one should have believed a statement so absurd, for it presupposed Averill 
had deliberately placed himself past escape.’’? In 1863, 18th October, J. E. B. 
Stuart, with a Brigade of Rebel Cavalry, got entangled in the very centre of the 
Army of the Potomac, remained all night in a dense picket of field pine between 
Auburn and Catlett, disentangled himself next morning, and slipped out with little 
loss,—an incomprehensible affair if the Union generals had had their eyes and ears 
open. 

After this famous retreat, by which Banér saved the Swedish 
forces, Swedish in little but name, and only so through the commander- 
in-chief and best officers, the Swedes were now, in the autumn of 
1637, driven back into the limited territory which their king first con- 
quered in 1630, the little corner between the Trebel and Peene and 
the Baltic, retaining only three fortresses,—Anklam, Greifswald, and 
Stralsund,—of which last the brave defense made by its citizens 
brought Gustavus into Germany. The treachery of two Hither-Pome- 
ranian noblemen, von Kussow and von Behr, opened the Pass—the 
Grenz or Pomeranian Pass at Langsdorf and Tribsees, on opposite 
banks of the Trebel; the Mecklenburg Pass was at Ribnitz—to the 
Imperialists. It did them little good, however, for Gallas as usual 
lived up to his title of “Army-Destroyer,” and saw his forces melt 
away through desertion, starvation, disease, and neglect, and the wrecks 
of his force had to abandon Pomerania. Banér was, however, in no 
condition to take advantage of his opponent’s distress and penury until 
June, 1638, when Torstenson brought him reinforcements from Prus- 
sia, so that he could assemble once more thirty-six thousand men. With 
these, those two great Generals immediately advanced southward. Tor- 
stenson was the first to gather trophies, and by surprise cut to pieces 
several regiments near the very headquarters of Gallas. Banér failed, 
it is true, before Freiberg, but he kept on, and, having raided Saxony, 
burst into Bohemia, which was literally burned to the bone. On a 
lovely spring day, the 4th-14th of April, 1639, the Imperialists were 
completely destroyed, scattered or captured, together with their general, 
Count Buchheim, at Chemnitz and Hohenstein. (T. E., iv. 94, etc.) 
This was a sort of Catholisch-Hennersdorf fight, in which the Saxdns 
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suffered, 23d November, 1745, at the hands of Frederic the Great, as 
they did here in 1739 through Banér and Torstenson. In both cases 
the audacity and activity of the attack tumbled the defense into rubbish. 
Never had the Swedes gained a more important victory with as little 
loss,—scarcely three hundred killed. The Capture of Pirna, the Key 
of the Saxon Elbe Valley, followed, and these brilliant successes were 
crowned by another equally glorious, at Brandeiss, 20th-30th May, 
1639, where Generals Hoffkirch and the afterwards famous opponent 
of Turenne, Montecuccoli, endeavored to prevent the Swedes from cross- 
ing the Elbe. The Imperialists were thoroughly whipped and run out, 
and their commanders captured. On the heels of the flying foe Banér 
followed close, and took up a position on the White Mountain, the first 
battle-field of the war, 7th November, 1620 (M. 382), and thence can- 
nonaded Prague. Finding that the Imperialists were still too strong 
for him to venture upon a regular siege so far from his base, Banér 
occupied and fortified Brandeiss, Melnik, and Leitmeritz, northeast and 
north of Prague, on the Elbe, to make himself master of the course of 
that river and that portion of Bohemia. Leitmeritz is almost north 
and opposite Theresienstadt, one of Austria’s strongholds, built in 
1780-87, under Joseph II., as a check to possibly Prussian invasion. 
A few miles west of it is Lobositz, where Frederic the Great beat the 
Austrians in 1756 and won the first victory of the Seven Years’ War. 
These are all classic places for the military student. From his tem- 
porary triple citadels, and from this base, Banér dispatched his partisan 
corps into Silesia, Saxony, and even into the Hereditary States of the 
Emperor, and everywhere these carried with them terror and destruc- 
tion. Several thousand villages, nunneries, cities, and castles were 
burnt or ruined otherwise, and during the night often the smoke was 
seen ascending from one hundred different places at once. According 
to the historian of Bohemia, Cornova, one of Banér’s lieutenants, Adam 
Pful, boasted of having himself destroyed eight hundred towns and 
villages. 

“Unfortunate Bohemia,” says a writer, resembled a sea of flames. 
From the mountains the smoke could be perceived rising from the 
consumed lowly habitations of a peaceable population, as well as from 
the glorious monuments of past ages and of religion. The rocks 
resounded with “ the cries of misery” from the homeless exiles. Any- 
thing which could not be burned or carried away was rendered worth- 
less. For himself, the general kept nothing but the chinking coin 
which was brought into the war treasury. The terror which these 
acts, fit for the times of the Huns, inspired among the people has been 
preserved in Bohemia, and also in Saxony, in the popular lament “ The 
Swedes-Song.” A proof of the unheard-of cruelties inflicted by the 
Swedes is manifest from the report that even Banér appeared to abhor 
thém. One of his confidants once remarked at table in Bunzlau, that 
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the Imperialists assuredly would describe such cruel treatment of the 
country in the darkest colors. “It is certainly unchristian,” answered 
Banér ; “ but those who have commanded me to do it must be responsi- 
ble for it to God and to history.” The Emperor, who realized how 
beautiful Bohemia was plundered and beheld the Swedish partisans in 
the very vicinity of Vienna, concentrated all the available forces of the 
Empire to drive the Swedes from his frontiers. He increased his army 
to thirty thousand men, and removed Gallas, who had always been un- 
fortunate and in whom the soldiers had no confidence, from the com- 
mand. He gave it to his brother, the Archduke Leopold William, and 
created Piccolomini as his ADLATUs, Alter Ego, co-commander or coun- 
sellor. The latter, a general formed under Wallenstein, stood forth at 
this time conspicuous for his successes in the Netherlands, under the 
Spanish colors. Before the arrival of Piccolomini, however, the Arch- 
duke, with his superior forces, had compelled Banér to abandon his in- 
tention to attack Prague and captured Kéniggritz, where many of the 
defeated Austrians found refuge after Sadowa in 1866. In that fortress 
the Archduke captured a large portion of the Swedish magazines and 
recovered a great part of the treasures amassed by the invaders and 
deposited therein for safe-keeping. From this fortress the left wing of 
Banér was threatened, and thus his advantageous position at Bunzlau 
was endangered. Banér therefore resolved to abandon his fortified 
posts as well as Bohemia. When he had destroyed the bridges at 
Brandeiss and Leitrmeritz, he moved into the mountains of Misnia, the 
Central District of Germany, bearing off with him a part of the treas- 
ures he had seized, and took up a position near Erfurt. There the 
Weimarian army, under Guebriant and Longueville, and the Hessian 
and Luneburg troops, joined him. These reinforcements enabled him 
to try his fortune against the Imperialists, who had intrenched them- 
selves near Saalfeld. Banér offered them battle, but Piccolomini, 
famous for his gift of selecting strong positions, avoided fighting and 
withdrew into his field-works. In vain the Swedes lay before these 
for almost four weeks, insulting them and offering battle. In vain 
hunger began to rage in the camp of Piccolomini. | Unmoved he re- 
mained in his position, knowing that after a lost battle the Emperor 
would not be safe in his own palace. “ As long as I have one man left, I 
shall not leave my camp,” was his answer to an officer who described to 
him the condition of the army. When the Swedish leader saw that the 
Imperial troops preferred to be ruined by hunger and sickness rather 
than risk a battle, he marched off to Thuringia, and shortly afterwards 
thence to Hessia, whither the enemy had preceded him. At Fritzlar, 
sixteen miles southwest of Cassel (T. E., iv. 370, Plan), an engage- 
ment occurred in which both generals ascribed to themselves the 
victory. But Banér had the best of ‘it, since by a quick and un- 
expected march he frustrated the intention of Piccolomini to march 
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into the districts of Luneburg and Brunswick. Immediately afterwards, 
the Princes of Luneburg had an interview with Banér at Hildesheim, 
to consult about the continuation of the war. At dinner, according to 
the custom of that time, they drank more than they could digest. 
Two of the guests present, the Prince or Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Count of Schaumburg, died soon after the bout ended; Banér and 
Prince George of Luneburg fell ill. This occasioned a rumor that 
they had been poisoned in their wine by a French monk. 

Meanwhile winter set in. The Imperialists had gone into winter 
quarters in Bohemia and their own territories, the Bavarians in Wiir- 
temberg, and other contingents were scattered in different cantonments, 
and the Emperor had summoned together the German Princes to an 
Imperial Diet in Regensburg (Ratisbon). Its principal object was to 
devise some method of terminating the ruinous war, but only to the 
advantage of the Roman Kaiser and Romanists. Banér, in Lune- 
burg, concerted a plan in union with a congenial spirit, the French 
Marshal Count Guebriant, hoping by a quick march, which was fa- 
vored by the severe winter, to capture the Emperor and the convened 
Diet, and thus to finish the war in a profitable manner to their own party 
interest. Banér and Guebriant assembled their troops in the vicinity 
of Erfurt, and began their march on the 27th of December, 1640. 
In spite of the extreme rigors of this exceptionally severe season, like 


lightning they advanced through Thuringia and Vogtland (S.S.E.) 
without permitting any idea of their movements to get abroad, and 
appeared before Regensburg 17th January, 1641." Every one except 
the Emperor was overcome with astonishment at their appearance. 
All the princes prepared to fly and abandon the courageous Emperor, 


12 « From Schwardorf, which they reached about the middle of January, 1641, 
Wittenberg and Nassau, both officers of merit, were ordered to reconnoitre the 
country. Pushing forward with ardor, they crossed the Danube on the ice, and, 
after carrying devastation to the gates of Ratisbon, returned to the camp with a 
valuable booty. This predatory enterprise had wellnigh proved decisive with respect 
to the final issue of the contest, as Ferdinand, together with many of his principal 
nobility, must inevitably have fallen into the hands of the Swedes, had they not 
been prevented by accident from leaving the city for the diversion of hawking till 
an hour after the time originally appointed for their departure. Several domestics 
belonging to the Emperor were captured, together with his hawks, his hoods, and 
his litter. This, however, was not the only instance in which Ferdinand was in- 
debted to fortune. Had the frost, by continuing only a few days longer, allowed 
time for the allies, by passing the Danube, to have blockaded Ratisbon on the 
opposite shore, there can be little doubt that want of provisions must very soon 
have compelled the Emperor to surrender with all his adherents. Determined, 
however, at all events not to relinquish the enterprise without throwing the as- 
sembly into consternation, the confederates advanced with their artillery to the 
banks of the Regen (which unites with the Danube under the walls of Ratisbon 
[Regensburg] after giving its name to the city), and, having gratified their vanity 
by gratuitously insulting the chief of the Empire with a discharge of artillery, 
abandoned the undertaking.”” (NAYLOR, iii. 386, etc.) 
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Ferdinand III. (his father, Ferdinand ITI., had died 15th February, 
1637), who declared that, for his part, he would remain in the threat- 
ened city. 

Banér already believed himself at the summit and goal of his 
glory ; like the Turkish Pasha in Halleck’s unsurpassed ode, “‘ Marco 
Bozzaris,”— 

‘‘In dreams through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 
In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring ; 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 
As Eden’s garden-bird.”’ 


—dreamed, indeed, that he led in triumph the Emperor to the capi- 
tal of the North (Stockholm) ; already he showed to his soldiers, as it 
were,—at a distance, it is true, but certain,—the rich prey, consisting 
of none but princes and distinguished men, capable of paying the most 
exorbitant ransoms. A few days more of frost, and he must have 
passed the Danube with his whole force and guns to complete the in- 
vestment of the place on the south bank. But Fortune, which never 
deserted Banér in moments of peril, often traversed and ruined his 
best plans, and especially when favorable enterprises seemed ready for 
fruition. A thaw coming on loosened and broke up the ice, and made 
the capture of the city impossible. Nevertheless, the insult stung the 
Emperor deeply. Moreover, his equipages and chancery had been 
captured and rifled. Furious at what had occurred, Banér posted his 
batteries on the left (north) bank of the Regen, from which river the city 
Regensburg takes its name, and saluted the inhabitants with five hun- 
dred cannon-shots, and tried to persuade the French commander to trans- 
fer the war once more into the heart of Bavaria. But Guebriant, when 
he perceived the fruits of their united efforts had been lost, would no 
longer remain with Banér, whose objects he mistrusted. In spite of 
all the arguments and entreaties of the Swedish leader, and of the dan- 
ger which both armies ran in case of such a separation, Guebriant deter- 
mined to march back to the river Main. Thus left alone, at a time 
when the Imperial forces were concentrating upon him, Banér found 
himself in a most desperate position near Cham, on a river of the same 
name, an affluent of the Danube, thirty miles northeast of Ratisbon. 
The enemy, coming in on three sides, threatened to be able to surround 
him at this place. Nothing remained for him but a precipitate retreat 
through the Bohemian Forest to Saxony, amid the snow and ice. 
Guebriant reported that for three days during his own simultaneous 
retrograde his soldiers marched through snow knee-deep. To keep 
back the pursuing cavalry under Piccolomini, Banér had to occupy 
Neuburg u. d. Wald, and leave behind therein, as a garrison, three of 
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his best cavalry regiments under the Swedish Leonidas, Eric Schlange," 
who, in the camp at Saalfeld, in the previous year, had lost an arm. 
When summoned to surrender, he replied, “ He would not as long as he 
had his remaining arm !” 

What Soissons was in strategic importance in 1814 both to Bliicher 
and to Napoleon, Neuburg was on this occasion, in 1641, to Banér and 
to Piccolomini. Just as the Centurion Cassius Sceeva defended for Cesar 
the intrenchments at Durrachium, and baffled Pompey ; just as Harold 
Hardrada’s brave companions defended Stamford bridge across the 
Derwent against the troops of the great English Harold ; just so this 
brave warrior Schlange held out until the fourth day, and detained the 
whole Imperial force before an almost open town, of which the walls 
had fallen down, and repulsed three storms, some accounts state five 
successive assaults. Only at the fourth or sixth he consented to sur- 
render. The delay caused to the Imperial army by this unexpected 
and desperate resistance procured a sufficient start for Banér to enable 
him, by availing himself of every resource of genius and experience, to 
escape through Eger, in Bohemia, across the Ore Mountains, to Anna- 
berg, in Misnia (Saxony). How, like sleuth-hounds, the Imperialists 
followed hard upon the Swedes, is demonstrated by the fact that Mercy 
and Piccolomini, selecting a by-road through Schlackenwald, over- 
took the extreme rear-guard of the Swedes in the defile near Presnitz. 
At this place the two armies were only half an hour’s march apart, and 
nothing but that half-hour’s gain of time saved the Swedes. It is re- 
corded as evidence of the persistence and activity of this pursuit that 
for eleven days the Cavalry horses of Piccolomini’s command were not 
unsaddled. 

A similar narrow shave occurred during the “Slaveholders’ Re- 
bellion,” 28th November, 1864 (see Col. Fletcher, iii., 418-19): 


18 This defense won for Schlange (his name means Snake, the very epithet ap- 
plied in honor, “‘ Le Serpent agile,’’ to the Last of the Mohicans) the title of ‘the 
Swedish Leonidas,” in the same way that the Burgomaster Berthold Dermlings was 
hailed as ‘‘the German Leonidas” after his self-sacrifice at Wimpfen, when all was 
lost save honor. To save his lord paramount and general, the Margrave of Baden- 
Durlach, Dermlings, at the head of his Pforzheim Burghers, some three hundred in 
number, constituting what was known as the ‘‘ White Regiment,’’ threw them- 
selves upon the pursuing victorious veterans of Tilly, and perished to the last man, 
but preserved their lord, and on German ground renewed the glories of Ther- 
mopyle. A defense somewhat similar to that of Schlange occurred at Sumars- 
hausen, 17th May, 1647. When the Swedes and French had surprised the Bavaro- 
Imperialists on the Lech, mortally wounded or killed their General, and routed 
their army, Duke Ulric of Wurtemberg, with a few squadrons of troopers, who 
had kept their heads amid the panic, arrested the victors at the passage of a 
small river, and actually maintained his post until friendly night came to his assist- 
ance. It is perfectly wonderful how much determined men, especially Command- 
ers, can effect. A gallant commandant in Leipsic foiled Banér in January, 1637, 
and another in Freiberg Banér in ‘the spring of 1639, and afterwards, Torstenson, 


in the winter of 1648. 
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‘‘ Hood, leaving one division in Columbia to occupy the enemy’s attention, 
carried forward, by a rapid march, without baggage, and with little artillery (only 
one battery to a corps), the main body of his infantry, hoping to place himself on 
Schofield’s direct line of retreat, and, after capturing his supply-trains, to inflict on 
him a decisive defeat. Very nearly did the enterprise succeed. Stanley, with one 
division detached to protect the wagon-trains, arrived but just in time to repulse 
the Confederate cavalry, and when Cheatham with his corps came up there seemed 
every prospect of an important success for the Confederate arms. The long trains, 
protected by but one division, were hurrying in confusion along the road to Frank- 
lin. Cheatham was on their flank, and the remainder of the Confederate army, 
minus one division, was advancing rapidly in support. But Cheatham did not 
attack: he awaited Stewart, and when Stewart arrived and darkness had closed in, 
failed to fall on the disordered and retreating foe, the sounds of whose march were 
heard in close proximity to the woods in which the Confederate force was now 
bivouacking. The blame of ‘this failure was attributed to Cheatham, whom John- 
son, a general of one of the divisions, is narrated to have urged to make the attack, 
and whose men, hearing the rattle of the accoutrements, and even distinguishing 
the forms of the Federal soldiers as they marched through the darkness, saw and 
longed to seize the opportunity. It passed, and Schofield, harassed in rear, but not 
greatly incommoded by the division left to watch him in Columbia, effected his 
retreat to Franklin.’’ No wonder Suwarrow wrote, in a spirit embittered at the 
comparative inertion of the Austrians in Italy in 1799, ‘‘ Money is precious, human 
life is precious, but TIME is most precious of all.’”? There are occasions when gain 
of time can be purchased at no equivalent of money and scarcely any reasonable 
sacrifice of life. In Sparta War was the unique study and practice of the people, 
and yet at the supreme moment, when Sparta had Athens by the throat, nothing 
but the former’s dilatoriness saved Athens. This, too, when the supremacy of Greece 
depended on the action or inaction of an hour. The advantage taken of a few min- 
utes saved the Round Top, the key-point of the Field of Gettysburg. On many 
occasions a very short delay or arrest has preserved an army, a nation, a cause. 
Ah! those ‘‘diamond seconds and those golden minutes’? which men throw away 
in war as if they were worthless, and yet on their utilization or waste the destinies 
of humanity depend. One of the wisest books that was ever written is Solomon’s 
Ecclesiastes. In it, iii. 1, he declares, ‘‘ To everything there is a season, and a time 


to every purpose under heaven: . . . atime of war and atime of peace.’’ ‘‘ Money 
answereth all things,’’ but ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might ;” ‘‘and’’ (Proverbs xx. 18) ‘‘ with good advice make war.’”? General Am- 


bert in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Guerre de 1870-71,’’ Book iii., Chapter iii., relates an 
almost identical parallel case attending the escape of the French XIII. Corps after 
Sedan; and General Cust, ii. 482, another, the escape of Horn from the Imperialists 


prior to Nordlingen. 


In Zwickau, Banér reunited with Guebriant, but even after this 
junction they were not strong enough to face the hostile army in the 
field, and the Imperialists, unmolested, crossed the Saale and conquered 
one city after another. Often Piccolomini in the evening would 
occupy the quarters which Banér had left in the morning, just as was 
the case with Bliicher pursuing Napoleon after Leipsic in 1813. Thus 
harassed and pursued, Banér arrived in an almost dying condition at 
Halberstadt, and there ended his glorious career. These narratives 
occupy but little space and take but little time to read, but what ter- 
rible sufferings, what sacrifices of life, what destruction of property, 
what general misery, do they embrace! For a long time Banér had carried 
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within him the germs of a consuming disease, which had been aug- 
mented by chagrin arising from so many baffled hopes, so many fluctua- 
tions of fortune, so many labors, privations, and aggravations of mind 
and body, suffered during the course of the last campaign. He could 
not rally, but grew worse and worse. The causes of this sickness have 
been variously reported. Some say they are to be traced to French 
poison ; others that his debaucheries occasioned it. For the credibility 
of the former charge there is no competent reason, and-the latter is 
only attributable to the popular addiction to finding fault. The prin- 
cipal reason of his early death—he was only forty-two—was none 
other than his never-resting activity and the prodigal expenditure of 
his vital forces. He was literally burned out. Banér resembled a 
volcano which consumes itself. 'The soldiers had long since foreseen the 
death of their general, either in consequence of the wide-spread rumor 
concerning the poisoning or through superstition, since, shortly after 
the death of Banér’s second wife, two sentinels in charge of her corpse 
at a halting-place on the Esch road believed that they heard a solemn 
voice, which cried, “Come! Come, Banér! the time is come.” This 
story was reported throughout the whole army, and reached the ears 
of Banér himself, who, elevated far above fear and credulity, com- 
forted his followers by declaring the utterance to be an omen of victory. 
During his last retreat, and two months before his death, the general 
fell ill. ‘This soon turned into a low fever of those days. At first the 
physicians did not consider it to be dangerous. They only requested 
him to avoid exposure. But the near approach of the enemy, his own 
anxiety, and the danger of his situation gave his soul no rest. Now 
temporarily carried upon a litter by the soldiers, as his dear friend 
Torstenson was ever, as a rule; now again in his coach, lying upon a 
bed and supported by cushions and pillows, he followed the army. He 
carried within himself all the cares of a general, which were too great 
for his diseased and exhausted body. This made his condition the 
harder to bear. The sickness soon turned out a black jaundice. In 
Merseburg his features were no longer recognizable. His eyes, which 
in health beamed full of genius and force, were weak and closed. His 
speech left him for several hours, and vehement convulsions soon 
deprived him of his last strength. At the last he summoned together 
to him the principal generals of the army, Adam Pful, Arwid Wit- 
temberg, and Charles Gustavus Wrangel, and turned over to them the 
command of the army, confiding it thus into their hands until Leonard 
Torstenson * should arrive, whom he had appointed by testament to 

14 Torstenson’s health, always frail, had been completely destroyed for the time 
by the rough campaign of 1639, and, although he remained in camp with Banér 
until the autumn of 1640, his terrific maladies compelled him to solicit permission 
to return to Sweden for rest and recovery, which, however, was not finally granted 


until the spring of 1641. He was to Banér what Thomas was to Sherman, ‘“‘a bal- 
ance-wheel,’”? as Thomas expressed it to the writer. Banér gained no great or 
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succeed him as alone worthy the distinction,—who he felt was alone 
able and worthy to command such an army. He knew his man,—a 
MAN, indeed and indeed! So much space and time has been devoted to 
these independent campaigns of Banér because this great General is so 
little known or understood in this country. The writer believes that 
Banér’s greatest successes and achievements were due to the advice and 
co-operation of Torstenson, but still, as he was the latter’s superior, the 
chief merit must accrue tohim. Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
he was a superb commander. 

Banér exhorted those he left in temporary command to concord and 
the burial of all private grievances. Even on the borders of the grave 
he set them all an example of calm resolution, just as he had done in 
his days of health and in battle. Forgetting at this supreme moment 
all his dissatisfaction and controversies with the gallant Guebriant, 
who commanded the Weimarian army, a bone of contention since 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar’s death between the French and Swedes, 
he extended his hand to him, and, as a token of friendship, made him 
a present of his victorious sword, which he had worn in all his cam- 
-paigns. As he was no longer safe in this city, Merseburg, he was 
carried farther on to Quedlinburg and then to Halberstadt, where, 
amid terrible suffering, he expired early on the morning of the 10th 
May, 1641. 

The corpse was carried along with the army. When the Imperial- 
ists—feeling assured, after the death of the commander-in-chief, of win- 
ning the victory—attacked the Swedes near Wolfenbiittel, the soldiers 
placed themselves around Banér’s bier, touched it, and swore to show 
themselves worthy of their deceased leader. Then they precipitated 
themselves upon the enemy and repulsed them, driving them from a 
field on which lay two thousand of their dead and wounded. Thus 
even after death Banér animated his troops to deeds of daring and en- 
terprise. His corpse was sent home to Sweden under reiterated salvos 
of the Swedish and French army, and was deposited among the tombs 
of the Swedish kings, where his ashes lie still, surrounded by the time- 
eaten trophies of his victories. The quiet enjoyments of peace were 
strange to Banér. Since his twentieth year he had spent his days in 





striking success after his associate left him, but the remembrance of the immense 
influence which Torstenson could exert, as well as his superlative generalship, 
demonstrated to the ‘“‘ Second Gustavus,”’ as Banér had been exaggeratingly styled, 
that in the crippled hero lived Sweden’s only hope of ultimate success. In accord- 
ance with this conviction, Banér bequeathed his army to Torstenson as the only 
one competent to handle it and lead it to victory; and that invalid, an absolute 
prey to disease and agony, was compelled to leave his sick-chamber to take com- 
mand of a mutinous soldiery, bring order out of chaos, exhaust the last remnants 
of his failing strength in overcoming apparent impossibilities and achieving tri- 
umphs which alone made the end of the war certain and advantageous to his native 
country and the Protestant cause. 
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absence from his country in the field, therefore his biography is inter- 
woven into great events. This makes it so difficult to do justice to 
him. His life resembled one continuous battle, in which it is not 
always possible to observe the individual acts and influence of the gen- 
eral. The observer only hears the sound of his cannons, and stands 
astonished at the ascending pillars of smoke and flame. So much is 
known with certainty: that the mind of Banér in the peaceable hours 
of his life was just as ardent as in the busiest bustle of war. He 
was like a certain wonderful lake in the North, which roars even in 
calms. In friendship and in hatred, in sorrow and in joy, at the table 
and in all other enjoyments, he knew no restraint. Thus he laments 
more at the death of his king than is proper for a man; thus with 
fire and sword he pays back the insults of Saxony; thus, almost in 
despair, he moistens with tears the earthly envelope of his dead wife; 
and from her grave passes over into a love even more ardent than 
the first; thus in the effusion of joy on receiving the “ Yes” of his 
new father-in-law, he commanded the artillery to thunder in his camp, 
so that Cassel and the adjoining country believed a terrible battle was 
in progress, and the frightened inhabitants thronged into the churches. 
to pray for the success of his arms. Thus he drinks around with his 
companions in arms so that he weakens his health and becomes the 
subject of general condemnation. Thus at the last he is captivated 
by a young girl to such a degree that he forgets country, honor, and 
victory. His beloved is the only subject of his thoughts and conver- 
sation in the camp, and he, simply to visit her in a country occupied 
by the enemy, exposes himself to personal danger and leaves the 
soldiers without a leader, murmuring over the hero degenerated into 
an effeminate woman-worshiper. But in the very moment when all 
consider him as entirely lost to duty he appears among them a new 
Alcibiades in the entirety of his gloriousness, and leads them against 
the enemy and to victory. At Castle Avolt, where he was celebrating 
his wedding with his third wife, during the ceremony news arrived 
that Piccolomini had moved to take advantage of his inactivity. With- 
out awaiting the close of the clergyman’s address, he hastened from the 
altar to the camp. At the head of his cavalry he defeated and pur- 
sued the enemy. When he had chased him away, he brought his wife 
to his tent, and welcomed her, amid the thunder of cannon, to his 
army drawn up in order of battle. Thus Banér excelled by a multi- 
tude of singularities. If these had exhibited themselves in a man of 
less spirit and energy, they would certainly have called forth solely the 
animadversions of posterity. In the character of Banér they appeared 
natural and appropriate as shades in a picture to tone down too splen- 
did a light. He alone who prefers the cold-blooded reflection of com- 
mon men, or prefers the immaculate sun of winter, in learning these 
facts will find occasion to blame Banér. He was a sun of July, full 
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of spots, but burning with an intenser, a fuller heat and a more 
dazzling brilliancy. 

In ordinary intercourse, as at the head of his army, he was com- 
manding. This made him many enemies among the Swedes, especially 
among those who could not resist the clink of gold. What Banér took 
in conquered countries was not for himself, but for the support of the 
army. The soldiers loved Banér, and were inconsolable at his death, 
although he never permitted them or their officers to enrich themselves 
with the prey of conquered countries. The former got their pay, and the 
latter he promoted, or conceded to them proper recompenses. The war 
was not maintained at the expense of his own country, but at that of 
the enemy. If he, like Hannibal and Torstenson, had no luck in 
sieges, he was irresistible on the battle-field, where he never found his 
superior. The testimonies of his triumph were six hundred captured 
flags and standards, which he sent back to Sweden to adorn the mauso- 
leums and arsenals. In his campaigns eighty thousand enemies found 
their death. Let the despoiled cities of Saxony and Bohemia witness 
his prowess, the fortified places which he took, the walls and towers, 
the hundreds of towns, castles, villages, and hamlets he left behind 
him in ruins and ashes. The King of France, in his correspondence, 
styled him “cousin,” and the Emperor tried, by offers of princely dig- 
nities and the forfeited domains of Wallenstein, in Silesia, to shake his 
fidelity to his country. A Count Schlitt [Schlick], President of the 
Bohemian Council of War, and a relation of his second wife, did not 
neglect any tricks of intrigue and exhortation to induce him to betray 
his trust; but all in vain. Banér possessed a vigorous body, an at- 
tractive and lofty stature, a searching glance, blue eyes, from which 
streamed forth the evidence of the spirit which animated him. He re- 
sembled so closely his king and friend, Gustavus Adolphus, that those 
who did not know them intimately often mistook the one for the other. 
Beauregard, who was in the Swedish camp, as Representative of Louis 
XITI., wrote as follows about Banér : “ He spoke often, but with mod- 
esty, about his campaigns. He repeated with pleasure that he never 
had left anything to Fortune, and that he never had made a plan with- 
out having had reason or hope for its success.” With aversion he saw 
in his army the sons of the high and principal nobility; “They ask 
too high rewards for service, and require too much consideration. The 
liberties which they take, and which I often have to overlook, are of 
evil consequences as examples and ruin the others.” Frederic the Great 
held very much the same views. In his operations and in his army 
Banér suffered no dependence upon the court. In his camp he would 
be and act the absolute monarch. He would have relinquished the 
command rather than have paid attention to a single interference by 
the civil administration. ‘ What is the reason,” he asked more than 
once of his friends, “that Gallas and Piccolomini have always been 
Vou. XI.—No. 6. 45 
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unfortunate when opposed tome? They were dependent upon the Min- 
isters at Vienna, who do not understand war.” Banér’s second wife, 
Juliana Elizabeth, Countess of Erbach, widow of a Count Lowenstein, 
was a lady of great genius and of frank and winning manners, She 
followed Banér in all his campaigns, endeavored to soften his heart in 
favor of the conquered, and never gave him advice which was not to 
his honor. The universal respect of the officers and of the soldiers, 
who adored her as their mother, followed her to the grave, and her 
funeral in the camp at Saalfeld was a day of mourning for the whole 
army. The third was the Margrafin (Countess) of Baden-Durlach, 
Johanna Marguerite, a young princess of seventeen years, whom Naylor 
styled a “Circe.” After Banér’s death she married Thurn. There exist 
many likenesses of Banér which appeared in Germany during the course 
of his victorious career. Under several of them appear the following 
lines in German : 
‘‘ Save yourselves the trouble of describing Marshal Banér : 
He is his own painter, he can portray himself 


With enduring color. His pencil is the sword, 
His paint the blood of enemies, his canvas the whole earth !’’ 


This consideration has now reached a phase of the war which lasted 
about three years and was second only in importance to the campaigns 
of Gustavus himself. As a great many of its incidents have been pre- 
sented in an article entitled “ The Battle of Janikau,” in THe UNITED 
SerRvIcE for July, 1879, there is less need of going into details. 

Banér died 10th May, 1641. Torstenson’s active participation in 
Banér’s operations seem to have terminated late in the fall of 1640, but 
he does not appear to have received leave of absence, even in his con- 
dition of extreme suffering, and permission to return to Sweden, until 
the spring of 1641. 


‘«¢ Ye request furlough by reason of illness, but Banér is also ailing, and we 
have no one who could supply him. Stand out yet some time for love of your 
Fatherland.’ The Administration to Torstenson, July 7th, 1640. But on the 8th 
May, 1641, the Chancellor [Oxenstiern] writes to Banér, ‘We have been obliged 
to allow Torstenson, for ill health, to go home.’ ”’ 


The necessities of his government and the cause imperatively 
demanded that he should sacrifice himself, and he “was obliged to 
accept” the chief command in Germany. 


‘‘To his remonstrances the Chancellor replied ‘that if the general’s health 
allowed of it, there was no doubt of his capacity ; he remembered very well the 
judgment of the late king, before the general was taken prisoner at Nuremberg, 
that his majesty could well venture to entrust him with the [or any] army; now the 
general had since been constantly there, was accustomed to this war, and beloved in 
thearmy.’ Shortly before, the Administration wrote to the General of Artillery, 
John Lilyehoek, then governor of Hinder [Farther] Pomerania, ‘So soon as we 
have named a chief general, you shall become unto him what Torstenson was to Banér, 
for your known assiduity, skill, and trueness.’ ”” 
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The interim between Banér’s decease and Torstenson’s arrival in 
November, 1641, was one of great disorder, disaffection, and even 
danger to the State and cause. The three Major-Generals, Pful, 
Wrangel Junior, and Wittemberg, exercised joint command, but there 
was no cordial co-operation, no one “ whose authority could be compared 
with his ['Torstenson’s] even remotely.” Affairs were in a very criti- 
cal state, and the Imperialists and their Allies took advantage of it. The 
French as Allies behaved very badly, to such a degree that Marshal 
Guebriant was so much affected by it that he wrote home, “I swear 
and protest on the faith of an honest man, that, except disgrace at the 
hands of my royal master, I would prefer not only the Bastille, but 
death itself, to remaining any longer here.” 

Torstenson joined the army then encamped around Winsen, on the 
Aller, forty-four miles south-southwest of Luneburg, 15th November, 
1641. He had been delayed by relapses, and only aroused himself to 
meet the imminency of the peril. When the delegates of the army had 
been asked “in what way the distressed condition of the troops could 
be remedied,” they answered, “If Torstenson was but with the 
army, then we should need no further aid.” This was immediately 
proved. When the Imperialists learned of the approach of this 
invalid, carried on a litter and unable tosign his name, they abandoned 
the siege of Gottingen. Such was the commencement of his brilliant 
career as Generalissimo. This bright promise, this moral success, was 
shadowed immediately by the secession of the French, withdrawn to the 
Rhine to cover Richelieu’s operations on the Spanish frontier. Deaf 
to all expostulations, the French crossed the Weser, and, passing 
through the Westphalic Gate, marched thereby into Westphalia. This 
incident, although it changed Torstenson’s present plan of operations, 
was in another respect not without the most beneficial results, because 
from that moment he was independent of all foreign control, and could 
form and change his plans and course of action without the interposi- 
tion of uncertain allies, governing thenceforward all his movements in 
accordance with his own views alone, and the condition of his own 
troops. 

Fortunately, the weakness and wickedness of the Imperialists, re- 
duced by fatigue and disease, neutralized their superiority in numbers, 
and Torstenson was afforded time to remedy every internal evil and 
“et a good ready.” Torstenson now develops into the grand figure 
destined by Providence to deliver the mortal blows. Von Biilow, the 
first modern military critic of universally acknowledged ability, has 
characterized the operations of the Thirty Years’ War as “chaotic.” 
They had been so, as far as the results are apparent to the world, what- 
ever may have been the secret plans of those who directed the move- 
ments. Oxenstiern, even as early as 1631, certainly saw clearly the 
objective ; but Torstenson was the first who not only saw but struck for 
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it. His ideas were those of Alexander, of Hannibal, his great proto- 
type, of Frederic, of Napoleon, those which determined the result of 
the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
71. He comprehended that to end the matter he must aim at the heart 
of the Imperial power; that he must make the Austrian Hereditary 
States feel those miseries which had hitherto been confined to the out- 
lying Circles ; and as he planned so he acted. One of the principal 
causes of Wallenstein’s fall was his desire and intention to utilize the 
resources of the Imperial Hereditary States and quarter his army in 
the midst of their abundance. This prosperity continued down to the 
visitations of Torstenson in 1642, 1643, 1645, when he bravely availed 
himself of it. To demonstrate the folly and selfishness of the Em- 
peror, he and his ministers cared more for their possessions than for the 
ultimate result; and, when it was a question of a few hours, while the 
Swedes were besieging Egra, they allowed the city to fall because the 
Imperial army, commanded by the Emperor in person, took a circui- 
tous route, lest the direct march of the troops should injure the prop- 
erty of a favorite minister, Count Schlick (Schlitt), President of the 
Council of War, the very official, the relative of Banér’s second wife, 
who sought, through her, to shake the great Swede’s fidelity. Hence- 
forward there were no more balks, no more drawn battles, no more 
doubtful victories, no more precipitate retreats. As Radetsky said in 
effect to his troops in 1848, when he evacuated Milan, “I make this 
movement simply for strategic reasons, to fall back on my reinforce- 
ments and supplies, to recuperate and organize, and retrace our steps to 
ultimate and assured triumph,” so Torstenson never fell back but to 
return the stronger and more dangerous. 


ITINERARY OF TORSTENSON. 


On the 15th November, 1641, Torstenson assumed command, and, 
with the exception of certain minor operations to the westward, spent 
the winter trying to gain sufficient health and strength to discharge his 
duty and in reorganizing the army, which had almost fallen into ruin 
after Banér’s death. Like Hannibal, he was as great in stratagem as 
in strategy. The enemy never knew where he was going or what he 
was about todo. He succeeded by his “bluff game” in making the 
Bavarians separate from the Imperialists, and through laborious marches 
in bad weather they suffered as much as if they had lost a battle. It is 
true that he was greatly assisted by one of the smartest partisan leaders 
who ever distinguished himself as such,—Koenigsmark. While his 
real intention was to march upon Vienna, through Silesia, where 
Stalhanske was holding his own with difficulty, he struck the Impe- 
rialists at Quedlinburg, thirty-one miles southwest of Magdeburg, and 
caused the enemy, with much loss, to raise the siege of Thal-Mansfeld, 
in Prussian Saxony. 
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Just as Washington and Rochambeau deceived Clinton in 1781 
by collecting supplies and making movements as if to assail New 
York, Torstenson made a feint of establishing magazines as if he 
was about to invade Westphalia. Then assembling his whole army 
at Werben, 20th-27th March, 1642, he forced the passage of the 
Elbe, and joined Stalhanske at Sorau, near the Bober. Their joint 
forces now amounted to twenty thousand,—nine thousand cavalry, 
seven thousand infantry, and three or four thousand dismounted troop- 
ers. The Theatrum Europeum, v. 862 (2), augments this force, and 
states that Torstenson had nine thousand cavalry and twelve thousand 
infantry before Stalhanske united with him. On the 24th April, 1642, 
he took Glogau by storm, captured other fortified places, fell upon 
Franz Albert, Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, entangled in certain defiles 
while advancing to relieve Schweidnitz, annihilated his forces 21st 
May, and on the 24th May took that fortress which the Duke had lost 
his life and army in attempting to save. On the 4th June, Olmutz, 
the capital of Moravia, surrendered to the Swede, and Colonel Hell- 
muth Wrangel carried the Swedish colors to within six miles of Vienna. 
Leaving a garrison of three thousand, under Colonel Paykull, in Olmutz, 
Torstenson stormed Kosel and Oppeln, and laid siege to the fortress of 
Brieg. The approach of Piccolomini with greatly superior forces com- 
pelled Torstenson to fall back to an intrenched camp at the junction of 
the Neisse and the Oder. Here he was joined, 26th August, by Wran- 
gel Junior, with four thousand infantry from Sweden. He now re- 
sumed the aggressive, drove the Imperialists ignominiously, 7th Sep- 
tember, from their siege of Glogau, took among other strong places, 
Zittau, 29th September, under their very eyes, without their daring to 
interfere with him. Piccolomini excelled in the choice of positions. 
Torstenson, finding that he could neither induce him nor compel him 
to accept battle, wheeled to the left, and marched into Saxony to obtain 
food, clothing, etc., for his suffering troops. In the last week of No- 
vember he laid siege to Leipsic, intending to take up winter quarters 
there. In eight moi ths he had marched sixteen hundred miles in 
straight lines, destroyed an army, captured some of the strongest towns 
in the Empire, and raided within sight of the watchmen stationed on 
St. Stephen’s steeple in Vienna. 

To preserve the alliance of Saxony, and prevent the Swedes from 
obtaining possession of the wealth and abundance which had been ac- 
cumulating for years in Leipsic, the Archduke Leopold and Picco- 
lomini advanced with nearly double numbers to attack the Swedes. 
Torstenson made them believe he was afraid of them, deceived them 
thoroughly, enticed them through a Pass, fought them with the defile 
in the rear, and routed them on the 23d October—2d November, 1642. 
The Imperialists lost all their artillery, baggage, valuables, and half 
their troops. The other half were run out of Saxony back into Bohe- 
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mia. As soon as he had reclothed and refreshed his exhausted troops 

he advanced southward, and in February, 1643, besieged Frieberg, 
before the walls of which Banér had failed in 1639. The garrison 
had been reduced to the last extremity, when the Archduke Leopold 
and Piccolomini, having gathered together every available fighting 
man, advanced to relieve the place. As the Swedes were suffering 
severely from want and disease (always his most persistent and irre- 
sistible enemies), ‘Torstenson gave up the siege, but considered that by 
thus having lured the Imperialists out of their quarters in the midst 
of a cold and stormy winter he had caused them as much damage as 
if he had defeated them in battle, especially as they lost five thousand 
horses, which could be replaced only with the greatest difficulty and 
expense. 

Torstenson now expected to be joined by the French under Gue- 
briant, but the latter failed him in 1643, as he had already done in the 
previous year, as he had before done to Banér, ruining thereby his best 
plans, and as he was yet to do again and again to Wrangel. Doubt- 
less much of this false dealing was due to the intrinsic trickiness of 
Mazarin. Torstenson’s movements were little molested as he marched 
hither and thither to subsist his army. At Senftenberg, Count Bruay, 
striving to harass him with twenty-two hundred cavalry, came 
bitterly to grief and the Swedes acquired rich booty. Again the Swedes 
took the road to Vienna by the route of Prague, and, wheeling to the 
left, entered Moravia in June, compelling the Imperialists to raise the 
siege of Olmutz. Torstenson then entrenched himself at Tobitschau, 
about five miles south by east of Olmutz, about eighty north-northeast 
of Vienna,—a field work equal as a specimen of field engineering 
in 1643 to Frederic’s famous camp at Bunzelwitz in 1761. At 
Eulenberg, eighteen miles north of Olmutz, 23d September, 1643, 
Torstenson received orders from Sweden to invade Denmark. Hav- 
ing completely outwitted the Imperial general, Gallas, in his front, 
Torstenson commenced his unrivaled march of about five hundred 
miles, accomplished in fifteen days, and by the middle of January, 
1644, he was master of Continental Denmark, with the exception of two 
fortified towns, Gluckstadt and Krempe, in the southwest corner, and 
his troops in the full enjoyment of the possession of a country which 
abounded with everything which they and their general needed, at a 
time when war was entirely self-sustaining through free quarters, con- 
tribution, and plunder. 

It was a proverbial saying, down to her terrible overthrow by 
the Prussians in 1866, that Austria existed in her Camps or her 
Army,—“ In seinem Lager is Oesterreich,”—and the idea may be the 
popular belief even yet. This boast or idea was a fact during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and Trans-Baltic Sweden undeniably had its sole 
real vitality in Torstenson’s army. 
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Civilians little dream of the effect of weather “ upon military oper- 
ations. It is as potentially influential in war upon Ignd as upon water. 
It has been shown how a thaw saved the Emperor and Imperial Diet 
in Ratisbon; another thaw prevented Torstenson from crossing the 
Little Belt on the ice and carrying war home to the capital of Den- 
mark, if not dictating peace in Copenhagen, in 1644, whereas severe 
frost enabled his pupil, Charles X. Gustavus, to do so triumphantly 
eleven years after, in 1656. The Swedes were masters of the sea in 1644 
—45, through a Dutch merchant self-converted into a Swedish admiral, 
a revival of Spinola, who was an Italian banker transmuted into a very 
able and successful Spanish general. Prince Rupert, a general of cav- 
alry, a few years afterwards, took to the sea as a Condottiere commo- 
dore, and throve at the business. To save Denmark from utter ruin, 
the Emperor dispatched Gallas with twenty thousand veterans floun- 
dering through the snow to join the Danes and with their assistance 
shut Torstenson up in Schleswig. Gallas, on his march northward 
reinforced in Misnia by Colloredo and Bruay’s divisions and by the 
Danish forces at Oldeslée, occupied the only known pass, fourteen 
miles east of Frederickstadt, by which the Swedes could escape from 
Jutland. Since, amid all his faults, Gallas was competent in selecting 
positions and strengthening them with field-works, he had reason to 
calculate on success.  ‘Torstenson, however, was a better engineer and 
a more enterprising general. By building a road through marshes 
deemed impassable, the Swede made his way out around, insulting the 
camp of the allies, and offering battle. The Danes soon after, dis- 
gusted with his incapacity, abandoned Gallas, who was eventually 
utterly ruined by the Practical Strategy of Torstenson. Not over two 
thousand of the Imperialists ever made their way back to Bohemia 
over the route they had travelled northward with such brilliant hopes 
of success. Thus, again, the year 1644 closed with nothing but mis- 
fortune for the Emperor. With troops remounted and reinvigorated 
and reclothed, his guns and trains rehorsed, Torstenson got “a new 
ready ” in the winter of 1644 for another stroke at Vienna. By a 
march over the Ore and Pine Mountains, unsurpassed in daring in 
military annals, crossing the rivers on natural bridges of ice, Torsten- 


































15 A sudden shower, by stopping McCulloch’s turning movement, saved the 
Union Army at Pea Ridge; an unexpected thaw, together with a sudden storm of 
wind, snow, sleet and rain, converted Burnside’s Campaign, 20th December, 1862, 
into the ‘Mud March ;” opportune frost enabled Torstenson to leave his litter, 
mount on horseback, direct in person the movements at Janikau, and win a 
victory ; extreme cold frustrated the Union Campaign of Mine Run; alternate 
cold and thaw, snow and ice, ruined Napoleon in Russia; excessive heat prevented 
Clinton from defeating Washington at Monmouth; torrential rains enabled Bliicher 
to annihilate Marmont, so that he had to write to Napoleon, ‘‘Sire, your army of 
the Bober no longer exists,’’ and Bliicher used to hail the rain with, ‘‘ Here comes 
our faithful ally of the Katzbach !”’ 
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son penetrated into the heart of Bohemia and defeated the only army 
that the Emperor could gather together with the assistance of the 
Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, at the battle of Janikau, 6th March, 
1645. The first phase of this battle was not unlike Hannibal’s action 
previous to Canne, and the second and decisive phase exactly repre- 
sents the dispositions of the great Carthaginian for the battle itself. The 
Swedes advanced with a convex and the Imperialists received them 
with a concave line of battle. The Imperia] centre, like the Romans 
at Canne, long held out, until, enveloped by the successful cavalry of 
either wing, they were simply crushed. It is curious to observe that 
all these battles were fought on the same principle, and wherever a 
wing of cavalry broke the opposing troops and did not carry the pur- 
suit too far, or fall to plundering, but returned in time to work in oppor- 
tunely with their comrades, they invariably decided victory in their favor. 
John de Werth lost Janikau by such precipitation for Hatzfeld, as he 
afterwards lost Nordlingen 2d or Allerheim for Mercy, and Rocroy 
and Leipsic 2d and other battles were won by the opposite course, 
holding successful cavalry firmly in hand. This victory carried 
the Swedes to the Danube opposite Vienna, and although they cap- 
tured the Bridge Head, and although they were masters of the left 
bank of the stream for one hundred and fifty miles, they could not 
get across, since the bridges were burned or broken and all the 
other means of transport had been removed or destroyed. If Tor- 
stenson could have crossed into the District of the Enns, he would 
have found a population ready to welcome him as a savior, who 
would have fed his troops, furnished every needful supply, and 
filled up his ranks with brave and devoted recruits. But it 
was not to be so. He now had to depend for success in capturing 
Vienna upon the co-operation of Ragoczy, whose Hungarian hordes 
came like swarms of locusts, solely to devour the country, and dis- 
appear when their assistance was most necessary. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor’s Hereditary Domains, north of the Danube, were wasted 
with a merciless severity. Then, as conceded by all the chroniclers, 
Torstenson, compelled by acute disease to relinquish command in the 
field, in the fall of 1645, having won “ imperishable renown,” “ bore 
off with him immortal laurels, but left behind him nothing but 
wasted lands and desolation, ruins and corpses.” ‘The operations of 
Wrangel, his successor, in 1646, 1647, 1648, carried out under Tor- 
stenson’s supervision according*to his plans, were little else than a 
renewal of Wallenstein’s Grand Tactics against Gustavus Adolphus, a 
War of Positions and Campaigns of Famine. Both sides depended 
rather upon mutual exhaustion than upon the sword, and armies, in 
confronting fortified camps, wasted away, fearful to risk a battle, and 
thus lost more men by maladies and want than could possibly have 
fallen in the most bloody conflict. It was wisely said by a British 
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general that “every battle comes down to the last ten minutes, and that 
side wins which has ten minutes the most fight in it.” This was exactly 
true of the Thirty Years’ War. The Swedes had in them ten ten- 
minutes’ longer fight, and every year they were carrying the war nearer 
and nearer to the Imperial Holy of Holies. Suffering in Germany had 
almost reached the utmost point of endurance. No place, however re- 
mote or strong, seemed any longer secure. Sweden felt the burdens 
grievously, but fire and sword did not invade or even menace its 
people’s homes. As an instance of the ubiquity of Wrangel’s dashes, 
take his stoop upon Bregentz, on the Lake of Constance, at the extreme 
southwestern corner of Germany, wherein the population of all the 
neighboring districts had stored everything they valued, Wrangel 
captured the place, and realized a booty so enormous as to be estimated 
at forty tons of gold, which at the lowest calculation represented $4,- 
000,000, which to-day could not be calculated at less than $40,000,000. 
ontemporaneous historians used the expression of “singed” to ex- 
press the condition of many districts of Austria in these last years: 
burned to the bone would hardly afford an idea of the situation in 
very many formerly opulent territories. 

Torstenson’s campaign of 1642-3 was equivalent to the combined 
campaigns of Rosecrans, of Grant, and of Sherman ending at Atlanta. 
Schweidnitz was Stone River, and Breitenfeld or Leipsic 2d Chatta- 
nooga. His invasion of Denmark, 1643-4, was Sherman’s March to 
the Sea. His battle of Janikau was the victory of Thomas at Nash- 
ville, decisive on the spot and decisive of the result everywhere. Jan- 
ikau was, as regards Torstenson, an even more gallant example of the 
flank movement of Stonewall Jackson, afterwards capped by the in- 
domitable tenacity of Thomas at Chattanooga and his vigorous ag- 
gressive at and pursuit after Nashville. The importance of Janikau 
is acknowledged by all military critics and critical investigation. It 
first rendered the Imperial plenipotentiaries courteous and made them 
earnest in their desire for peace. This man, whose body was held in 
the fiercest of fetters, with his army flew across Germany as the eagle, 
the bird of Jove, to its prey. Like Argus, he looked out everywhere 
with a hundred eyes, and, like Briareus, he struck with a hundred arms. 
He hastened across a continent like the Lightning—to which his sol- 
diers compared him—through space. Like lightning he fell upon the 
antagonistic forces, and the result was exactly the same as when the 
thunderbolt falls upon a stately tree, splintering it, as often witnessed, 
into fire- and even into kindling-wood. “ Equal in genius,” said his 
French biographer, “to his brother-in-arms Banér [“ the Second Gusta- 
vus”], he far surpassed him in energy: although a continual invalid 
(infirme), he was, nevertheless, the general most renowned for the swift- 
ness of his marches, the hardihood of his surprises, the unexpectedness 
of his movements.” He retired from the scene as the chief actor in 
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December, 1645, but although hostilities continued for thirty-four 
months, in spirit he still continued 


‘¢To ride the whirlwind and direct the storm.’’ 


Although this Torstenson was so eminent in every direction, like Gustavus, he 
was peculiarly so in handling cavalry and for supreme excellence in the com- 
mand of all mounted troops. He possessed two qualities indispensable for this,— 
perceptiveness—foresight, insight, farsight—and boldness. These characteristics, 
favored by circumstances, have made, make, and will make a man successful always, 
everywhere, in any line he selects. The rise of Herod the Great has been attrib- 
uted to the same characteristics he originally displayed as a daring cavalry-officer. 
Had Hannibal possessed the peculiar gift of Maharbal, his chief of horse, he would 
have gone to Rome after Canne and sounded the knell of Latin supremacy, restor- 
ing that of the Semitic over the Japhetic race. Arnold, writing as a Christian 
philosopher, found only one valid excuse for Hannibal: ‘God did not will it to 
be so.’’ Such reasoning is simply destructive of the doctrine of Free Will, and 
establishes that which is generally known as Fatality. If the whole course of 
human affairs is the result of the Inevitable, man is nothing but a tool and his 
genius the edge. However this may be, Torstenson accomplished his greatest de- 
struction with cavalry and mounted infantry, on the battle-field and by making 
marches and raids which surpass anything done during the ‘‘ Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion,’’ even by Grierson. Perhaps the greatest utilizer of cavalry is, after all, the 
greatest general. During the middle of the seventeenth century a large proportion 
of an army consisted of mounted men, who, like dragoons proper, could on occa- 
sion fight as well on foot. All the great monarchies of the world except the 
Roman could dispose of swarms of cavalry. The aggregation of the Persian Em- 
pire was due to them. To understand the niceties of their employment is one ex- 
hibition of transcendent genius. When Gustavus found his light-horse were no 
match for the Imperial heavy “ black rascals’ in full armor on mighty horses, he 
gave the order to his own troopers to cut at the heads of their opponents’ horses, 
which was nothing more than a revival of Cesar’s idea at Pharsalia when he or- 
dered his Batavian cavalry to strike at the faces of their antagonists. 

So much space has been devoted to this Torstenson because he is the only gen- 
eral on record whose physical abilities made him averse, after his criminal incarcer- 
ation by Maximilian and its terrible effects upon his health, to take the field. He 
consented to take command only because his services were indispensable to his 
cause and country. He left a bed of agony to succeed Banér. He was constantly 
entreating his government to supersede him, and his petitions for leave of absence 
were answered by counter-petitions to hold on, to hold on a little longer, a little 
longer still, because the army and state could not do without him. And he did 
hold on until at length the gout seized upon his breast and head,—the seats of 
vitality and thought,—and he was carried along in a worse condition than even 
Bliicher in 1814, when an invidious Franco-Russian corps-commander asked, 
‘‘ Why the Prussians were dragging that corpse along with them.’”’ The Swedes 
answered as Gneisenau replied, ‘* Because in that corpse resides the soul—animating 
principle—of the Army of Silesia.’’ 

Torstenson’s only failure was in the Siege of Brunn, and even then he did not 
come short of success through any fault or mistakes of his own. He was betrayed 
by the Transylvanians, whose treason had already saved Vienna from his clutches ; 
depleted to exhaustion by the plague among his troops and the desperation of the 
defense, which equaled that of Sigeth, in 1566, against Solyman, directed by a de- 
serter, who fought with a rope around his neck. Nor must it be forgotten that in 
the seventeenth century the advantages of the defense far exceeded those of the 
offensive. Any strong town or castle, with “flankarts” sufficiently provided and 
garrisoned and commanded, as in the case of Stralsund in 1629, of Leipsic in 1636, 
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and of Freiberg in 1686 and 1642-48, could bid defiance to an army. Artillery was 
comparatively in its infancy of effectiveness as compared to the development of the 
next half-century, whereas the strength of works in regard to guns was at its best. 
. Nor were the value and application of earthworks misunderstood or underestimated : 
witness the camps of Werden and of Nuremberg, both those of Gustavus and of 
Wallenstein, so that it passed into a proverb that ‘‘ when Gustavus was weakest then 
he digged most in the ground.” 

Considering all these facts, it is no wonder that the epithets of eulogy and 
admiration have been lavished upon the ‘inimitable’ Torstenson, summed up 
by the pregnant sentence of General Mitchell,—a critic of the highest order,—‘ it 
may fairly be doubted whether ToRsTENSON has yet been equaled.’ 


Charles Gustavus Wrangel Junior, his successor throughout the 
closing or fifth phase (1645-48), followed his counsels, with deference, to 
the last. After the Peace of Bromsebro, 13th August, 1645, Wrangel 
was dispatched into Germany to succeed Torstenson, whose completely 
shattered health compelled him to relinquish active command. Wran- 
gel, nevertheless, continued to follow with deference Torstenson’s coun- 
sels (“dont il suivit du reste les avis [de Torstenson] avec déférence”). 
Wrangel’s Affair at Susmarshausen (17th May, 1648) was exactly 
-Wright’s and Sheridan’s (Little) Sailor’s Creek (6th April, 1861), a big 
skirmish (echauffourée) or Surprise, rather than a battle on anything 
like equal terms, and that is the principal conflict to be credited to him. 

In maintaining harmony among the generals, in planning move- 
ments, in imparting energy, it is perfectly marvelous to see the in- 
fluence of a master-mind, like that of Torstenson, upon events, and 
when Koenigsmark made his telling dash on Prague the Onfall was 
morally due to Torstenson, since Koenigsmark was his selected in- 
strument, and, if it had not been for him, this famous partisan—erratic 
in his movements as a comet—would have been weakened in force by 
the interference of Wrangel, or deflected from his course by the super- 
ciliousness of that superior. . Koenigsmark’s capture, on the 31st July, 
1648, of the Kleinseite, the western or the “ Little Side,” but the 
richest half, of Prague, was momentous, and exactly equivalent in start- 
ling effects to the closing scene of a spectacular drama. Although there 
was some little subsequent action, the curtain within three months fell 
upon hostilities. “ Koenigsmark,” says Schiller, “ won for himself the 
glory of having ended the Thirty Years’ War by this brilliant action.” 
If the writer has not dwelt more at length upon the operations of 
the French, it is because this nation was simply “fishing in troubled 
waters” for their own benefit, and no party profited by the results so 
much as they did.’® As Torstenson said, with bitterness unusual to 


16 This essay has not gone deeply into the French operations, for they were 
rather skirmishes around the edges, demonstrations, diversions, side issues, rather 
than independent, national action. France was simply self-seeking, fighting for 
her own hand, and would have sacrificed the Swedes at any moment if she could 
have gained her point without them. In very many respects this war was very 
much like the great American Conflict,—without true objective in ’61-’62, eyes 
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him, “ It was else their fashion to lie still in winter, and thereby give 
the Imperialists and Bavarians opportunity to fall conjointly upon the 
Swedes, so that these usually lost in winter what they gained in sum- 
mer.” This was said in regard to Turenne,—a most overestimated 
man. “Concerning Turenne’s delay, the Duke of Longueville swears 
on his conscience and honor that France conceals under it (the delay 
complained of) no secret design, but that Turenne has not fully exe- 
cuted his orders as he ought to have done.” Banér did not bear like 
treatment with Torstenson’s equanimity, and, eleven years previous, he 
had spoken out to the French Minister Beauregard. “If it should come 
to pass,” said he, “ for the Swedes and Germans to make common cause 
against your king, we truly will not stand upon ceremony in crossing 
the Rhine.” 

Did those two great Swedes foresee, in their Teutonic souls, 1814 
and 1870? If so, they must have indeed rejoiced in spirit. In regard 
to the Union in Arms of Sweden and Germany, consummated in 1814, 
it is supposed that such was the intention of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
this idea constituted the ambitious project with which he was charged. 
It would have been a blessing for the Saxo-Germanic or Teutonic race 
if such a plan could have been realized under a sovereign of ability, 
force, and prescient energy. ; 

The peace of Westphalia was a more momentous event in German 
history than the Coronation of Otho (1208), which gave it temporary 
unity, or the death of Frederic (1250), which plunged it back into 
anarchy and confusion. By this peace, signed at Osnabruck, 6th 
August, and at Miinster, 8th September, 1648, (1) equality was estab- 
lished between the two great bodies of Catholics and Protestants; (2) 
the close tie that had hitherto united the Empire with the Papacy was 
severed ; (3) the Empire ceased to be so except in name; (4) the Em- 
pire became a Confederation of Independent Kinglings and Prince- 
lings, with a constitution styled a “monster of republican semblance ;” 
(5) France took the place of Germany, and succeeded to its preponder- 
ance in Europe. France was indeed the great gainer, acquiring Pi- 
gnerol, Alsace, Brisach, and the Three Bishoprics, Toul, Metz, and Ver- 
dun, the latter reclaimed in 1871 by the Prussians. (6) Sweden gained 
Upper Pomerania, the Island of Riigen, part of Lower Pomerania, 
Stettin, Wismar, and other places. The Swedish army received five 
million rix-dollars, equal to fivefold, perhaps tenfold, as many dollars 
of our currency, and as much more, making the whole amount ten mil- 
lion rix-dollars, since Austria, the Empire, had to pay and maintain 
the Swedish garrisons which held various fortresses and were to re- 


were beginning to see it in 63, hands struck at it in 64. Grant was right in one 
respect. He saw that to end up the work armies must be hammered to pieces, 
resources and sources of supply destroyed and dried up, and steel and fire no longer 
applied to the surface but to the soul. 
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main therein until the principal war contribution was paid. Two 
years and more elapsed before this was done. Becker (ix. 161) says 
the Swedish garrisons would not quit or budge until the last half- 
farthing (Heller) was paid. Some regiments held on in the District of 
Munster until 1654, six years after the signature of the peace 24th 
October, 1648, and others stuck it out even as long if not longer in 
the Brandenburgh States. They were right. They had saved free 
thought in Germany and deserved the highest wages. On this occasion, 
as on almost every other, Austria saved whatever it did preserve by 
the betrayal of Germany, surrendering Alsace, and what was almost 
equivalent to yielding the whole western bank of the Rhine to France, 
selling the bulwarks of Germany to its most constant. and dangerous 
enemy, advantages which were not reclaimed for two centuries and a 
quarter, and then by Prussia, for whose eventual rise this place un- 
doubtedly laid the corner-stone and bases. It (7) also settled the ques- 
tion of the independence of the Seven United States of Holland, thus 
relieved from the tyranny of Spain and of Rome, after a contest of 
Eighty Years of Bloodshed; (8) of the Thirteen Cantons of Switzer- 
land, freed from any embarrassing claims of the Empire; (9) cut loose 
the German Princes in a measure, if not entirely, from the interference 
of the Emperor. It established religious freedom. It is one of the 
most astounding results accomplished by the sword in the history of the 
world. This terrible war demonstrates that armies are, ufter all, the 
Midwives of Progress, and that War is a bloody act of Parturition, for 
a new birth, a new phase in the progressive development of the best 
interests of humanity. 

As von Clausewitz says (i. 62-63), “ War,” especially such an one 
as this now treated of, “ belongs not to the province of arts and sciences, 
but to the province of social life. It is a conflict of great interests, 
which is settled by bloodshed, and only in that is it different from 
others. It would be better, instead of comparing it with any art, to 
liken it to trade, which is also a conflict of human interests and activi- 
ties, and it is still more like state policy, which again, on its part, may 
be looked upon as a kind of trade on a great scale. Besides, state policy 
is the womb in which war is developed, in which its outlines lie hidden 
in a rudimentary state, like the qualities of living creatures in their 


germs,” 




































J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8, N, Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As announced elsewhere THE United Service, with the issuing 
of this number, passes from the hands of its founders and present 
publishers, and comes under new proprietorship and new editorial 
control. This change involves the necessity for a word of farewell 
which we find it impossible to utter without emotion. Our nursling 
of six years ago, which, like many a human being, was ushered into 
existence under conditions of grave uncertainty as to its survival, has 
waxed and grown, taking on strength and symmetry with the passing 
years till, in its present ‘state of comparative maturity, it bears itself 
proudly among its contemporaries, and challenges comparison with any 
kindred publication the world over. While this result has not been 
achieved without effort on our part, we are keenly sensible that it is 
largely due to the enthusiasm and ability with which our contribu- 
tors have rallied to the support of the magazine, and to the taste and 
skill of those who have been concerned with its mechanical make-up. 
The relations which have come to exist between us as conductors of the 
magazine and these several collaborators, as well also as the pleasant 
relations we have always maintained with its large constituency of 
subscribers and readers, all combine to fill us with regret that these 
relations have now to be severed. 

While, however, the sale and transfer of THE UNITED SERVICE 
breaks one of the ties that have hitherto linked us with the army and 
navy, we have the gratification of feeling that a new enterprise which 
we are about to inaugurate will in a measure keep alive the associa- 
tions that we would be very loath to have entirely destroyed. In addi- 
tion to a continuance of our business as general publishers, making a 
specialty of military and naval books, we purpose at the opening of the 
new year to begin the publication of a quarterly eclectic review, which 
shall be devoted to the republication on this side of the Atlantic of the 
most notable papers appearing in the military and naval periodicals of 
England and the continent of Europe. We have been led to the adop- 
tion of this idea by the consideration of the fact that the foreign period- 
icals devoted to military and naval literature abound in matter very val- 
uable to our services to which at present the latter have no access, and 
believing that there are among the officers of the two services in this coun- 
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try a sufficient number who care to keep themselves fully abreast with the 
development of professional knowledge to support such a periodical, we 
purpose offering them the opportunity to avail themselves of the best 
thought and intelligence current in the great centres of Europe on the 
live, practical questions of the day pertinent to military and naval affairs. 

It may be proper to add that in selling THe Untrep SERVICE we 
expressly reserved the right to publish the Quarterly here announced, 
and that the transaction was consummated with the full knowledge of 
our intention to do so. 













WE go to press amidst the excitement consequent upon the Presiden- 
tial election, which is unfortunately so close as to cause a constant fluc- 
tuation between hope and fear in the minds of the adherents of both 
the principal candidates. It is a matter of regret that the final decision 
should rest on a narrow plurality of votes in the most populous State 
of the Union, and jt is still more to be regretted that, warned by the 
experience of eight years ago, there has not before now been devised 
and adopted some reform in our electoral system that should minimize, 
if not remove entirely, the dangerous defects which again threaten the 
peace of the country. While, however, the present situation puts a 
powerful strain upon the good sense and true patriotism of our citizens, 
we have perfect confidence in their ability to bear the same, and to com- 
port themselves with the calmness and dignity essential to the preser- 
vation of law and order. As in the lives of individuals so also in na- 
tional existence, times of trial come which test the stuff we are made of, 
and which often prove in their results highly beneficial by compelling 
the exercise of traits and virtues which otherwise might lose in dor- 
mancy their vitality and force. If, in the progress of the exciting 
political campaign now ended, we have afforded foreign nations spec- 
tacles, not always edifying, of the bitterness and ferocity of party war- 
fare, we can show them also how our people, by calmness amidst trials, 
majestically assert their self-respect, and vindicate their right to the 
enjoyment of the blessings of free government. 






























THE annual reports of the chiefs of bureaus, summaries of which have 
been given to the public in the newspapers, are not likely to receive at 
the hands of the people the attention they deserve while the country is 
convulsed with political excitement, but it is to be hoped that when 
they are submitted to Congress they will be accorded the careful con- 
sideration which the importance of the facts and suggestions contained 
in them demands. To provide for the national defense is one of the 
enumerated duties of Congress, and it is time that something more com- 
prehensive and efficient in that direction shall be done than has been in 
the recent past. Our navy is a laughing-stock at home and abroad, our 
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fortifications are obsolete, and in respect of material we are in condition 
neither to protect our citizens and our honor in foreign parts, nor to 
repel attack upon our frontiers and coasts. Parsimony and extravagance 
are alike to be avoided, but there is a middle ground that can safely and 
advantageously be taken in dealing with the matter of appropriations 
for military and naval purposes on which our national legislators should 
plant themselves, and without abandonment of which they could vastly 
improve the condition of the country both offensive and defensive. 


SERVICE LITERATURE. 


REAR-ADMIRAL PREBLE writes as follows: ‘‘I have received the following epi- 
gram from the United States Customs Collector at Sitka, Alaska, as an ‘ Adden- 
dum’ to my article on ‘Grog’ in THE UniTEep Service for September. I had 
never before seen it, but he thinks it was published in ‘ Vanity Fair’ about the 
time grog was abolished in the United States navy : 


“* Jack piped his eye, and hove a sigh, 
And said I hadn’t oughter; 
But at seven bells I damn the Welles, 
Who gives us naught but water.’” 


ADMIRAL PoRTER’s romance, ‘‘ Allan Dare and Robert le Diable,’’ is winning 
golden opinions from all sorts of people, and besides charming its readers with 
its wealth of incidents and vivacity of style, its revelation of our old naval hero in 
the réle of novelist is a surprise that gives peculiar interest to its perusal. 


WE note with much pleasure that the new overcoat for the use of army officers, designed by our business 
neighbors, Messrs. Gleason & Co., has been officially adopted, and we invite attention to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Gleason & Co. in this number. It goes without saying that the designers of this elegant and 
comfortable garment are most likely to furnish it in strict conformity with the model, and we confidently 
commend Messrs. Gleason & Co. to our army friends as abundantly able to give them entire satisfaction in 
equipping them with the new overcoats. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


“If you know what a Republic means, or what is the chief element in a Democratic government, you 
need not inquire what I mean by a purely mutual life insurance company. I take it, a pure democracy 
exists where every citizen has an equal share in making the laws and is equally subordinated to them,—he 
makes them, he shares in their advantages. That’s the way it is, for instance, in the Penn Mutual Life. 
Every policyholder is a member of the corporation; he elects the Trustees who manage the company, and 
is himself eligible to election. Annually an election is held for nine trustees to serve three years, the 
entire Board consisting of twenty-seven insured members. To them the powers of the corporation are 
delegated; you delegate them. They are the Senate and House of Representatives, the President and the 
Supreme Court; in them all functions of government repose, and solely because you have willed it. They 
exercise every corporate power, being responsible to you for the abuse thereof and amenable to the laws 
of the State. If they fail to represent your views, you substitute some one who will. Mutuality, that is 
to say, this democratic recognition of the rights of the individual, with individual power to enforce them, 
has been found best for National prosperity, and it is undoubtedly the best for corporations conducting 
the business of life insurance. The sense of responsibility is the dominant and — one, and it is this 
which has rendered the success of the purely mutual companies almost phenomenal. In reality there has 
been no success outside of their methods,—such as it appears has been of more advantage to stockholders 
than insured members. No; there is nothing like the democratic principle, even in life insurance.” 
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A CASE OF PARALYSIS. 


We give the results of a year’s treatment in a bad 
case of paralysis of long standing, showing the effects 
of Compound Oxygen in its slow but gradual work 
of vitalizing the half-dead nerves and giving the 
sluggish life-forces a new and better action. The 
progress of this case has been attended with much 
discouragement on the part of our patient, and has 
not been as satisfactory always as we could have 
wished. But it was a bad case,as we have said, and 
the fact that so much has been gained in a year shows 
how subtle and potent an agent we have in our 
hands, and how, when introduced into the system, it 
acts steadily in the direction of health, rapidly when 
the disease is not too deeply seated, and slowly where 
it has been strongly intrenched, 

In the latter part of February, 1883, a gentleman 
residing at Montpelier, Vt., wrote to us a statement 
of his case. We take from our record book the fol- 
lowing abstract: 

“Age, 60. Paralysis. First attack,in September, 
1874, affecting only one arm, and from which I en- 
tirely recovered in a few months. In March, 1875, had 
another attack, which involved the whole left side and 
was attended with great nervous prostration, but in 
two years I seemed quite well again, and was able to 
do some work. The third and last attack was in the 
fall of °TT, and came near killing me. For two weeks 
I was perfectly helpless. Since then I have been 
gaining slowly. Can now go about the house and 
wait on myself; but my greatest trouble is weakness. 
Am very nervous; sometimes mental, and again 
physical exhaustion. I see double all the time; feet 
and hands always cold.” 

A Treatment was sent March 5, 1883. In a week 
after commencing its use our patient wrote: 


“Extremities are delightfully warm, a new sensa- 
tion forme. I am encouraged.” 

From that time we had regular reports through 
the year, extracts from which we give, showing very 
slow but steady gains, and a state of fluctuating hope 
and discouragement on the part of our patient: 

“March 19. “Hands and feet continue warm; 
eyes better, but have a ringing and roaring in my 
ears; am sleeping beautifully.” 

March 30. ‘‘ Left arm lies limp and heavy at side; 
circulation improved ; veins in hands begin to swell out 
and skin to look red and healthy ; the noise in head is 
departing.” 

April 6. “Am weak and numb and sore, and feel 
miserable; left arm seems bandaged from shoulder 
to fingers.” 

April 13, “Feel more hopeful.” 

April 20. “ Blood is much increased ; veins in hand 
stand out in a way Iam not used to; appetite uni- 
form and good.” 

April 28. “Eyes have become very bad, showing 
objects double and much blurred.” 

May 10. “ Circulation, appetite, and breathing all 
improved; last few days feel renewed nerve power 
and strength flowing through me; the paralysis has 
partly left my disabled side; within three days have 
swallowed liquids naturally for the first time in five 
years.” 


June 24. “Think I am slightly stronger.” 


August 2. “ Paralyzed limbs seem to take on new 
and vitality ; better feeling also in arm; eyes 
improved.” 


August 21. “ Gain strength daily.” 
September 4. “ While walking was seized with 
sudden weakness.” 


September 10. “ Weakness has increased until this 
morning I could not stand upright ; had a good night’s 
rest and felt well until I attempted to get up.” 


October 22. “ Frequent fluctuations from good to 


bad.” 
November 22. ‘Sense of paralysis in left hand 


seems improving.” 

January 11, 1884. “Slight gain in some ways; 
good appetite and some flesh.” 

February 3. “ There is a general toning up and im- 
provement of the whole system.” 

March 10. “ Eyes look more healthy; there is not 
that glassy side-look like a stare as before.” 


For the next month improvement was still more 
rapid, and on the 8th of April we received the follow- 
ing warmly expressed letter: 

“Dear Doctors,—Behold, I bring you tidings of 
great joy. My mouth is filled with laughter and my 
tongue with singing. That is to say, that I am feel- 
ing altogether better, and if the indications don’t tell 
untruths I am rapidly improving. 

“Your last consignment came to hand ten days 
ago, and I immediately began using it according to 
directions. You will remember that I had been out 
of Compound Oxygen for something like a month, 
but I am quite sure that what I had previously taken was 
silently doing its work. 

“The results in the last week have been marked, 
direct, and all that I could ask for. I begin to real- 
ize, in fact, what I have looked for and hoped for 
a year past. I am gaining str and in spirits ; 
I am gaining rapidly; instead of feeling shiftless 
and dreading any little service, I am longing for a 
bright sun, clear, warm sidewalks, that [ may walk 
out, 

“The sense of paralysis seems to be leaving. I say 
‘seems to be leaving,’ for I am cautious not to over- 
state symptoms, but I am satisfied with the outlook 
for one week to say the least. If I can continue in 
this good way a few weeks, I expect to be more 
satisfied. 

“The improvement has been so marked and is so 
hopeful I am almost scared, and looking myself over 
and carefully studying symptoms and recalling the 
physical weaknesses of the past six years, I question, 
‘Is this really me, the paralytic?’ Of course, gentle- 
men, I am fully prepared from. the present phase of 
affairs to sing the praises of Compound Oxygen 
‘with the spirit and the understanding also.’ ” 


At the close of his letter our patient adds: 


“T am glad after so much despairing correspond- 
ence to be able to send you such a report. I trust 
that not another despairing cry shall be heard from 
me, though I am aware that I have been a long time 
ill, and it will probably be a long way back.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the discovery, nature, 
and action of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which have so far attended 


its use. 


Depository In New York.—Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has charge of our Depository in 
New York City, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment, and may be consulted by letter or 


in person. 


Deposttory oN Pacrric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 
Depostrory iw CanapA.—E. W. D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill orders for Compound 


Oxygen in the Dominion of Canada. 


Fraups anp Imrrations.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only made and dis- 


those who buy it simply throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


pensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Compound Oxygen, is spurious and 
worthless, and 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D. 
G. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 


No. 6.—46. 


1109 and 1111 Girard St, (between Chestnut and Market), Phila,, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
oF Boston. 





The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS . . . . ° - $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES ° . . ° « 14,327,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° ° - $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 


THe Directors’ ANNUAL Report, containing a detailed statement, and pam-. 


phlets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 
Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 


After 22 years of practical fa- 
MUNDOREFE aittssig witvete protuction oe ()PTICTA 

the Optical Instruments which 
have made the reputation of a metropolitan optician, the undersigned, who was also this optician’s 
manager, and was supposed by numerous of his prominent customers to be the optician himself, 
has established himself in business at 1173 Broadway, New York City, where are exposed for 
inspection and sale all kinds of Optical Goods, showing the highest skill of manufacture, the 
greatest purity of stones and metals, and, in frequent instances, the most artistic style of manu- 
facture yet attained. Gentlemen of the Army and Navy are cordially requested to write me for 
minute information in regard to any glass or other military or nautical instrument they may 
need. They may be sure of being provided with the best products of the most reliable and 
artistic skill in my branch of manufacture. 


THEODORE MUNDORIF'FEF, 


AOR ge re NAVY 
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x20 150 illustrations, beautiful ff 

colored plate, Treatmentand breed- F 

. ing of all kinds cage birds, for Jf 
pleasure AND PROFIT. Diseases 
and theircure, How to build and 
stock an Aviary. All about Parrots. 

. Pricesof all kinds birds, cages, etc. 


ASSOCIATED FANCIi 
‘37 So. Eight eet, 
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ey are worth, and where to § 

them. Also, cuts of Fur-§ 
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ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
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CONSUMPTION: 


have @ positive remedy for the above disease; by its 








EVERY LADY 
interested in Art Needlework, Fancy Work, and 
every branch of amateur Art Floriculture, Fashion, 


Cookery, or Music, should send 15 cents for the 
current number of Strawbridge & Clothier’s |use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of jon 


Quarterly, 120 pages, 4 pages new music, and over pe ee ery mp in teod coctreng! aay ~— 
1000 engravings in each number, Address gether, with 8 VALUABLE TREATISE Zon this disease, to 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, any suerer nT. A. BLOOUM, 181 Pearl St., New York. 
Eighth and Market Sts., Philada. 
* 
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INDISPENSABLE TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


THE Leonard Scott Pustisnine Co.'s 


For deep research and erudition, for pretend of scholarship, and 
wealth ofintellect, they are unrivalled by any other serial publications 
e 


of either Europe or America. 


MY No other journal numbers among its contributors so many 
brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. The most import- 
ant changes in the thought of the times are submitted to 

® searching criticism and review. 
The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, de- 


scribing the contemporary life and thought of the Tead- 
ing nations of the world, give it an ee position 
among other Journals, presenting an epitome of all 


that best deserves attention in the ail of thought and action. 


The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. Its Editors 
and Contributors have ever been noted as leaders of pro- 
gress, and have formed a school of advanced thinkers, 
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which may justly be cited as the most powerful factor of 
Ng n l Rel eae and elsewhere. 


e4e While discussing all branches of modern thought, is particularly 
= to the consideration of the more recent theories in The- 
ology and Philosophy. Its articles are characterized by a keen a 

cal spirit, and for fulness of treatment and justness of cri 


cism it stands alone, in tte speelal eld, among th field, among the periodicals of the world. 








ts contributors the greatest names that have 


Numbers nbers among i 

moulded English thought for the past eighty years. While its 
e policy admits the discussion of all questions, its conservatism 
is tempered with a liberalism that marks it asthe INDEPENDENT 


REVIEW of the world. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the dey, and embrace 
n 


+ 
the latest discoveries in Science, in History,and in Archeology. 
Much space is devoted to ecclesiastical history and matters con- 
® nected with the Church, thus making the Keview invaluable 
tothe clerical student, as well as of great interest to the general reader. 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological views, many 


of the most advanced of modern theories in theology 
having received in its pages their first authoritative sup- 
rt. A distinctive feature of this Review is its ‘‘1nDE- 


PENDENT SECTION,” containing ontlas advocating views at variance with those of its editors. 
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Is the aera and most popular magazine of Great 


’ Britain.. The tone of its articles, be they fiction, 
incidents of travel, critical or political essays, is 
* nexoeptionable, rendering it most desirable for the 


Home 


All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 
While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the interchange 


of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to afford the student 
the fullest information relative to Shakespeare’s art, life and writ- 
ings, SHAKESPEARIANA isspecially designed to extend the influence 


of Shakespeare as @ ele educator, and to stimulate the study of his works in our col- 
leges and institutions Bot learning. 


sas>Full Index Circulars furnished upon application.=@a 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The United States Mail 
PEINS® SEED STORE wicrtEmh. 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 
Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 


GLEASON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HOYT & GLEASON, 


Price List ¢ 


\ « 
Tatlors, Men’s and nen Clothing | 
and Furnishing Goods » 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. , 


Wanamaker & Brown, | 


No, (517 CHESTNUT STREET, ssimccisis'es, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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WONDERS: 


AMMOrH WONDER Ostalogvek RE 






ONE DOLLAR. 


A MILITARY POCKET-BOOK. 


By Brevet Major Thomas Wilhelm, U.S.A. 


Imparts knowledge to the uninstructed. Refreshes 
knowledge previously acquired. Furnishes hints, 
formule, directions, and rules of procedure for almost 
every conceivable situation, exigency, or emergency 
incident to military service. Is always at hand, and 
can be consulted on the instant. 

Is a complete summary and compendium of prac- 
tical information on military topics, forming, in short, 
a library in itself which neither takes up room in 
quarters, nor constitutes an impediment on the march. 

About 300 pages, 3 x 4 inches in size, printed on 
good paper, sprinkled edges, fully illustrated, bound 
in Russia leather, flexible covers. 

We have reduced the price of the Pocket-Book to 
one dollar, and solicit your order at this low price. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 



































THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 


1. B. HAGSTOZ & C0. 


[Successors to MORGAN & HEADLY.}) 
The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


ALSO WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Jewelry, Watches, and Optical Goods. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co, Building, 
Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TU R. & J. BECK, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 
1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 









BEFORE — AND — AF 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


are suffe' from Nervous DEBILITY, 

Lost ViTatity, Lack OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Vicor, WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTuRE resulting from ABvsEs and 
OTHER CaUsEs. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, VIGOR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at once for Illustrated Pamphletfree. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT GO., MARSHALL, MICH. 















































MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS. 


Clinical and other Thermometers. 
OPERA, FIELD, AND ‘MARINE GLASSES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE GEM, 


the most powerful and compact Field Glass ever made. In 
use by officers of the army all over the country. 


In strong Sling-Case, by Mail - $20.00 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of 156 pages, and mention this journal. 
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Recent Publications. 


A Treatise on the Adjustment of Observations. 


eo Applications to Geodetic Work, and other Measures of Precision. By 
RIGHT, B.A., Late Assistant Engineer U.S. Lake Survey. TIllus- 
Teakek 8vo. $4.00. 


AGNETO-Electric and Dynamo-Electric Machines 


Their Construction and pn Application to Electric Lighting, and the 
Transmission of Power. Dr. H.ScuEevien. Translated by N. 8. Kerra 
and Percy NrYMANN. With large additions and notes relating to Ameri- 
can Machines, by N.S. Kerra. Vol. 1. With 353 Illustrations. 8vo. $5.00. 


nee in Theory and Practice; 


Or, The Elements of Electrical Engineering. By Lieut. Brapiey A. Fiske, 
U.S.N. Octavo. 180 Illustrations. Third Edition. Cloth. $2.50. 


EXT-BOOK of Seamanship. 


The Equipping and Handling of Vessels under Sail or Steam. For the Use 
of the U. S. Naval Academy. By Commodore S. B. Lucz, U.S. Navy. 
Revised and enlarged by fivokendat Aaron Warp, U.S. Navy. Royal 
8vo. 670 pages. With 131 full-page plates. $10.00. 


en Appliances of the Present Day. 


>a a Report of the ‘Paris Electrical Exhibition of 1881. By Major D. 

Heap, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., Honorary Commissioner to the Exhi- 
bition and Military Delegate to the Congress of Electricians. 8vo. With 
250 Illustrations. Cloth. $2.00. 


OPERATIONS of the Army Under Buell. 


From June 10 to October 30, 1862, and the Buell Commission. By JAMES 
B. Fry (retired), Brevet Major- -General U.S. A., Chief of Staff to General 
Buell from N oeilter 15, 1861, to October 30, 1862. With Portrait of Gen- 
eral Buell, and Map of the Campaign. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ee and Tyler in the Campaign of Bull 


Run, 1861, Illustrated with Maps.. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


HE Attack and Defence of Coast Fortifications. 


By Captain Epwarp Macurre, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. With Map 
and numerous I[)lustrations. 8vo. Red cloth. $2.50. 


ee , Magnetism, and Electric Telegraphy. 


A Practical Guide and Hand-Book of General Information for Electrical 
Students, oo and Inspectors. By THos. D. Lockwoop. 152 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 


*,* Copies of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
28 Murray and 27 Warren St., New York. 
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CHOICE AND ARTISTIC BOOKS. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


From Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It.” Illustrated by Church, Harper, Hoven- 
den, Gaul, Frost, Smedley, and Shirlaw. This familiar extract from Shake- 
speare, containing seven scenes in the life of man, is here presented to the 
public with the best artistic skill of seven American artists. 


SMALL QUARTO EDITION. [Illustrations engraved by Juengling, French, and 
others. Cloth, extra gilt. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Tree calf. $5.00. 

ARTISTS’ EDITION. Photogravures from the Original Paintings. Cloth, extra 
gilt. $3.00. Alligator. $3.50. Vellum. $3.50. 


EDITION DE LUXE. Uniform with Edition de Luxe of “Gray’s Elegy.” 
Edition limited to 250 copies. Bound in Eton style. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


Through France and Italy. By LAURENCE STERNE. Handsomely Illustrated with 
12 Full-page Photogravures, and 220 Drawings in the Text, by Maurice Leloir, 
Large quarto. Extra cloth, gilt top, rough edges. $10.00. Illuminated vellum 
covers. $10.00. Half morocco, Eton style. $12.00. Tree calf. $18.00. 


THE WAGOWER OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


A Poem of the Days of ’76. By T. BUCHANAN READ. Illustrated by the best 
American artists. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt edges. $1.50. Alligator. 
$1.50. Treecalf. $5.00, 


GRAYS ELEGY. New Edition. 


An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By THomMAs Gray. Artists’ Edition, 
Small 4to. Illustrated with 22 Original Drawings on Wood by the best American 
artists. Cloth, gilt. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Full tree calf, extra. $5.00. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 


A Dictionary of Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, 
Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, etc. From Writers of All Ages and Both Hem- 
ispheres. Illustrated. Red line, crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt edges. $3.50. 
Half calf. $4.00. 12mo Edition. Extra cloth. $2.00. Cloth, gilt edges. $2.50. 


THE ENCHIRIDION OF WIT. 


The Best Specimens of English Conversational Wit. Uniform with ‘The Book- 
Lover’s Enchiridion.”” Small quarto. Extra cloth. $1.50. Vellum. $2.00, 
Half morocco, gilt top. $3.00. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 


A Story. By UNCLE LAWRENCE, author of “Young Folks’ Whys and Where- 
fores.”” Profusely Illustrated with over 50 handsome Engravings specially 
adapted to the Text. Royal octavo. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. 


The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Flavius Josephus. Edited 
by WILLIAM SHEPARD. Uniform with ‘Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Tllus- 
trated. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.50. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 


of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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_F. A. HOYT & COMPANY 


Invite you to inspect their Winter Novelties, many of which were selected by Mr. 
F. A. Hoyt personally while in Europe. Our assortment and quality of 


BoYSs’ CLOTHING, 


as usual, are far in advance of any other establishment. 


LADIES’ HABITS AND OVER-GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ARMY AND N NAVY UNIFORMS. 
Assembly Buildings, Tenth ‘and Chestnut Streets. 


“ECLIPSE” 


EXTRA DRY—PURE, WHOLESOME, 


Honors awarded over imported Champagnes at private and public comparisons, and the 
only Medal of Superiority for native natural Champagne. 


Quarts, $16.50. Pints, $18.50. Sample Hand Cases, 3 gts. and 2 pts., $5. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 


Also, Choice CALIFORNIA, PORT, BRANDY, CLARET, BURGUNDY, HOCK, 
SHERRY, ANGELICA, MUSCATEL. 


4a No goods sold under imitation labels. 4@~ Sample cases, containing two bottles each 
of Champagne, Brandy, Port, Burgundy, Claret, and Hock, $8.00 


FRED. WM. LUTIGEN, Sole aque, 
sae 51 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
§ 4a-“GRAND PRIZE,” Medium Dry, delicate flavor. Quarts, $13.00; Pints, $15.00. 


ERRY'S WE MINE | SPECI 
* aay - er 


ety Fost and Company 


to custo ans PR 
aaa it. It contains i flustrations, prices, 

“ descriptions and directions for planting - G A R D E N Ss 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, 


D.M*FERRY &CO. DETROIT WITH THE BEST OF 


S=sS EE D S.— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low Rates. 


Send for our New Seed Aunnal aud Special Rates 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE CHURCH CYCLOPADIA. 


NOW READY. 


A very valuable work, prepared primarily for the laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States; valuable also as a work of reference for the clergy; highly useful to Sunday-school 
teachers and other workers in the Church ; indispensable to every Churchman who wishes to be thoroughly 
informed respecting the history, authority, and organization of the Church, her rites and uses, her 
methods of work, and the chief instrumentalities she employs. 

The contents of the book may be briefly summarized as: First.—A complete dictionary of ecclesias- 
tical terms and phrases. Second.—A large number of original articles on special topics pertaining to the 
doctrine, uses, organization, and administration of the Church, prepared expressly for this work by 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Laymen of recognized ability. Third——A complete series of Diocesan Histories, 
embracing all the dioceses in the United States, thus forming in the aggregate a comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the Church in this country, prepared expressly for this work, in many instances by the 
Bishops themselves, in nearly all other cases by a Presbyter or Layman appointed by the Bishops for the 
purpose. 

The work is edited by the Rev. A. A. Benton, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Delaware College, 
who has labored indefatigably in its preparation, and has brought to the execution of his task a rich store 
of scholarly attainments and an earnest purpose of making the work in every way worthy the confidence 
of the great and intelligent body of Christians to which it particularly addresges itself. 

Bishop Stevens, who writes the preface to the book, says: “ Whatever will enlarge the area of knowl- 
edge, or give shape and definiteness to floating opinions, or throw light upon obscure points, or stimulate 
deeper investigation in this broad department of learning, cannot but prove a great blessing to all think- 
ing and Christian men. This Cyclopedia will, itis hoped, fulfill all, or nearly all, these conditions, and it 
ought, therefore, to be hailed with favor, especially by the laity, as a marked help to them in seeking after 
a deeper knowledge and wider views of the person and glory of Christ our Lord, as seen in the Church, 
which is His Body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

The list of contributors includes several of the Bishops, a large number of the clergy, representing all 
the varying shades of thought and opinion which exist in the Church, and several distinguished laymen, 
whose reputation as specialists in the topics treated by them is universally recognized. 

The titles treated in original articles embrace a large variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, and 
practical, and these articles will prove most acceptable to the laity, both in helping to make clear some 
things which may seem obscure, and in furnishing fresh and timely thoughts and suggestions on many of 
the living practical questions that pertain to the every-day life of the Church as an active militant body. 

This book contains 800 imperial octavo pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and strongly bound 
in cloth. It will be sold only by subscription, at the uniform price of $5.00, and will be sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price, to any address, 

Circulars describing the book and giving titles of articles, etc., will be furnished on application to the 


ublishers, 
7 L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPINY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


» + « « + $9,011,898.58 
Surplus... . . 1,809,462,85 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the 

b? next. The ** PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first- 

i class insurance. The Policy contracts of this Company leave 

nothing to be desired, embracing ali the liberal features of every 

other. They become INCONTESTABLE three years from date. 

They are absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve” 
at lapse being applied either to the EXTENSION of the original 
sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-UP insurance, at the 
option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. | H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C, BROWN, Secretary. 




























WALNUT ST. THoaHA TARE. 


I. FLEISHMAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. 


Week commencing November 17th, 


JOHN T. RAYMOND 
“PARADISE” AND “Hn CONGRESS.” 


HAVERGIY’S THBATRE, 


BROAD STREET. 





McCAULL OPERA COMIQUE CO. 


BEGGAR STUDENT. 
BEGGAR STUDENT. 


NEW SCENERY. GORGEOUS COSTUMES. 
CHORUS OF 50 VOICES. 
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ame DRY GOODS. ‘to 


Goods Goods, 
a, Laces, 
Gloves, ( h h i | Shawls, 
Satines, 0 D D | l p y q | Linens, 
Woolens, pos Velvets, 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Ribbons, Carpets, 
== JORDAN, MARSG = 
Millinery, ? Umbrellas, 
Ladies’ Hose, 5 Gents’ Hose, 
Gents’ Shirts, % [ (|. C t Upholstery, 
Ladies’ Suits, Misses’ Suits, 
Ladies’ Cloaks, BO STON, M ASS. Misses’ Cloaks, 
Shopping Bags, Boys’ Clothing, 


We invite your attention to the largest, best 


‘assorted, and finest stock of Dry Goods : S48 
Scotch Suitings, {>be found in the United States. Latest | Satine Suitings, 
7 styles and lowest prices have given us prece- - 
Fancy Articles, dence over all competitors. Goods from Toilet Articles, 
our store represent only the prevailing 
Ladies’ Underwear fashions. A staff of buyers, superin- Cotton Underwear 
’  tendents, sales-clerks, official clerks, , 


operatives, and other attachés, num- eas 
Gents’ Underwear, bering in the busy season about Gents’ Furnishings, 


8000, are required to con- 


Pur Garments, duct our business. _Di- Ladies’ and Children’s 
rect importations and inti- 
5 mate relations with the American 
Stationery E manufacturers enable us to secure Boots and Shoes. 


the best selections for our customers. 


ALL SHOULD SEND FOR OUR 


NEW CATALOGU B, 


Containing 208 Pages, and Profusely Illustrated. Mailed Free on Application. 


Samples promptly forwarded. Orders exe- 
cuted with the most scrupulous 
care and dispatch. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Washington and Avon Streets. 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


LO Tee 


Officers of the Army. 


Last summer, at the request of 
Captain Rogers, U.8.A., represent- 
ing the Quartermaster-General, we 
designed and made a model over- 
coat, which, having been submitted 
to a board of officers, and approved 
by Lieutenant - General Sheridan, 
has been adopted for the use of 
officers in the army of the United 
States. We are prepared to fur- 
nish this coat complete for $75, and 
without the hood, which is not es- 
sential except in very cold climates, 
for $68, and being the original de- 
signers of the garment, are able to 
guarantee perfect conformity with 
the model. Rules for self-measure- 

= ment will be furnished on applica- 


= tion. Correspondence invited. 


GLEASON & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO HOYT & GIBASON, 


1517 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WE have sold and transferred to Mr. T. H. S. Hamersly, of New York, all our 
right, title, and interest in and to THz UnirEep SERVICE magazine, the transfer 
taking effect immediately on the publication of the current number. Commenc- 
ing with the number for January, 1885, therefore, THe Unitrep SrErvice will 
appear with the imprint of its new proprietor. Owing to the fact that Mr. T. H. 
S. Hamersly is the brother of our Mr. L. R. Hamersly, it may be proper, in order 
to guard against possible misapprehension, to state definitely that the sale and 
transfer here announced is a bona fide business transaction, that Mr. T. H. S. 
Hamersly has given a good and sufficient money consideration for the property 
he acquires, and that the firm of L. R. Hamersly & Co. have parted, fully and 
finally, with all proprietary interest in the magazine. The new proprietor of THE 
UnitTED SERVICE is well known to the Army and Navy as the publisher of the 
‘‘One Hundred Years’ Register’’ of the respective services, and possesses peculiar 
facilities for successfully conducting the magazine which it was our fortune to 
found. The property has always been a paying one, and was never more prosper- 
ous than at this moment. Our only reason for disposing of it is, that we may be 
more free to develop other enterprises which we have either in hand or in con- 
templation. 

With very hearty thanks to each and every of the friends and patrons who have 
helped to make THE Unitep SERVICE a recognized and successful institution, we 
bespeak for our successor in its proprietorship the good-will and substantial support 
which we are confident he will leave nothing undone to deserve. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT| w off | 


No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest and highest cost gold 
leaf tobacco grown, and are far superior to any other 
cigarette produced. Beware of base imitations. The 
genuine bears the signature of undersigned manu- 
facturers on every package. They have no equal. 


For PIPE SMOKING the Richmond Straight Cut 
or Richmond Gem Curly Cut tobaccos are recom- 
mended as being delightfully mild and fragrant. 


All our goods are absolutely pure, and have a 
reputation that has made them a stand- 


ard article in all parts of the world. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


Manufacturers Fine Grade Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobaccos, Richmond, Va. 


BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Fever and Ague, and all 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops impart a delicious flavor 
to » glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 

J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
61 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 


Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 


ARMY AND NAVY GOODS. 


Inquiries by mail receive prompt attention. Illustrated Catalogues sent on 


application. 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRACRANT VANITY FAIR 


AND 


CLOTH OF COLD 


CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, a trial will 


convince you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 1883. 
13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


“Pace. ls. W. Hesse: “Fort Grsson, Inp. TER., February 1, 1879. 


“ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation.’ For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 


enthusiastic about it. Iam sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Toe Unirep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


SPENCETRIAN 


STEEL PENS§ WRITING FLUID 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample Card containing 26 NUMBERS of PENS sent for 
trial, POSTPAID, on receipt of 25 cents. These Pens and Ink 
will be furnished, on requisition, to the Officials of the ARMY 
and NAVY DEPARTMENTS, WASHINGTON. 


/VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Headquarters Army and Navy. 


WEST END HOTEL, 


Chestnut Street, above Broad, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FRANK MACDONALD, PROPRIBTONR. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAK PLAN. 


One Hundred and Fifty Handsomely Furnished ‘Rooms with Private Baths, 
OnE DoLiaR PER Day and upwards. Passenger and Baggage Elevator. One 
block from Pennsylvania K. R. Station. 


American Plan, $2.50 and $3.00 per Day. 
* 


PRINTED BY J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 








